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THE WEEK. 


A DESPATCH from Lord Kitchener, dated Johannes- 
burg, January 13, gives the weekly loss of the enemy 
at 327, and estimates the forces at Overnacht at 500 
men. With regard to that little action fuller details 
arrived in London on Wednesday night, communicated 
by the correspondent of the Daily News. The chief 
point in this expanded version of the original meagre 
and misleading official telegram is that the machine gun 
was saved by the gallantry of Lieutenant Wilson (who 
has already acquired a considerable reputation at 
Waggon Hill two years ago, and who will, we hope, 
receive public recognition), while the two companies 
under the brave and unfortunate Major Vallentin were 
overwhelmed —a fact hitherto concealed by the 
authorities. 


GENERAL Bruce HAMILTON chased Botha unsuccess- 
fully on Saturday last, but captured forty-two prisoners 
in the course of his pursuit, accounting, oddly enough, 
for little more than a boxful of ammunition. De Wet 
appeared in the neighbourhood of the main line, and 
was presumed to intend a crossing. He is now reported 
south of Lindley. He is in possession of several pieces 
of artillery and has shell. Whether he has used them 
against the blockhouses or no we have no evidence, 
but the probabilities are immensely in favour of his 
having done so. Three columns are attempting to in- 
tercept his movements, in which he may be accom- 
panied by anything from 600 to 1,200 men. 


Tue news from France this week is confined to 
the Ministerial journey in the industrial districts of the 
central provinces, to M, Deschanel’s election, to M. 
Loubet’s prospective visit to Russia, and to speeches 
made by M. Millerand and M. Waldeck-Rousseau at St. 
Etienne. The importance of these speeches is negative. 
It was expected that in view of the elections, which 
take place next spring, the attitude of the Cabinet 
towards the two great groups of Republicans who 
are at present in Opposition would be conciliatory, 
and that some attempt would be made to create 
a united Republican party upon the lines that 
Gambetta laid down. Either because the Collectivist 
movement in the great towns is exaggerated by the 
Ministry or because the falling off in the anti-Repub- 
lican forces has made them regard a Republican con- 
centration as unnecessary, the speeches were given an 
aggressive tone and cannot but widenthe breach between 
the comparatively small section who are now in power 
and the great mass of the Moderates. An immediate 
effect of the campaign was the success of M. Cavaignac 
in the Versailles meeting, and the revival of 
M. Méline’s programme in the eastern provinces. 
The situation as it develops between this date 
and May should be full of interest, as Normandy, 
the east, most of the centre and the south-west are 
certain to follow the old Republican ticket, including 
the new nationalist development of it, while Lille, St. 


Etienne, Lyons, Marseilles, and—we believe—Paris, 
with the other great towns (except Bordeaux and 
Havre), will be a battleground between the Socialists 
and a definitely Conservative party newly formed in 
them. Unless the Government can carry all the 
industrial centres their policy must be reversed in the 
near future. The peasants are against them, even in 
such Radical districts as Champagne and Provence. 


M. DESCHANEL was re-elected to the Speakership, 
on the meeting of the French Parliament, by 307 votes 
to 288. This close vote is indicative of the same spirit 
we have noted in the Ministerial speeches. The 
majority which supports the Ministry is determined to 
try a fallin May in spite of the fact that they repre- 
sent, for the moment, a minority in the country. Were 
this not the case the election of M. Deschanel, who 
is extremely popular, but whose whole associa- 
tion is with the Central Republicans, would have 
been a much easier affair. So small a majority as 
nineteen given to a man who is admittedly the best 
Speaker that could be chosen, and who has the 
tradition of success at his back, can only mean that the 
288 votes represented a very determined if not bitter 
spirit in the former supporters of M. Brisson. M. 
Loubet’s voyage to Russia in reply to the Czar’s visit 
will take place on the battleship Masséna, will last 
three days, and will take place a little earlier than was 
expected—before the elections. 


On Friday last Herr Liebermann von Sonnenberg 
made an attack in the German Reichstag upon the 
policy of Great Britain in South Africa, and especially 
upon the Colonial Secretary. The speech was marked 
by great violence, including a phrase which described 
Mr. Chamberlain as ‘‘ the most infamous scoundrel that 
exists on the face of God's earth.” It drew a rebuke 
from the Chancellor and was checked also by the 
Speaker of the House, Count Ballestrem, on the ground 
that it was not regarded as being in order in conti- 
nental Parliaments to insult the Ministers of other 
nations. Count von Bilow also defended the recent 
speech of Count Metternich at Hamburg, and especially 
regretted his opponent’s references to the British 
Army. The debate was continued by Dr. Oertel 
on the line laid down by Herr Liebermann von 
Sonnenberg, though with less violence. On Saturday 
Mr. Chamberlain, addressing the Jewellers’ Association 
at Birmingham, reiterated his former comparison, and 
asserted that he would neither qualify nor withdraw it, 
referring (presumably) to the impression created in 
Germany by the Chancellor’s first speech to the effect 
that an apology had been tendered. The whole incident 
is not at this moment provoking the excitement that was 
somewhat anxiously awaited in this country. 


THE quarrel which had arisen between the German 
Government and that of Venezuela appears to have 
been settled. It has been announced that President 
Castro has yielded to the demands of the German 
Government and will entertain the claims it has put 
forward relative to the railway concession which was 
made to the German subject Herr Krupp, and which 
arose from the damage suffered by that railway 
during the recent troubles. A comparatively large 
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force of marines is reported to be under 
orders for the American fleet in Venezuelan waters, 
which, it is said, will be reenforced under the com- 
mand of Admiral Higginson. But the statement is 
based on nothing more than a rumour from Washing- 
ton, and it is significant that it is coupled with a 
statement to the effect that Admiral Higginson would 
take command of the allied forces in case of an 
occupation due to rioting, if the insurgents should be 
successful. This conjecture alone would destroy the 
value of the news, upon which no reliance should be 
placed. 


Tue King’s Speech, which was read by himself in 
Parliament, followed the lines generally predicted. 
After the usual references to foreign relations, the 
favourable course of the war, and the endurance and 
humanity of our troops, the speech alluded to friendly 
arrangements with the United States and Brazil. India 
still required relief methods, which were expected to 
be more efficient. Measures were promised dealing 
with education, London water-supply, land-purchase in 
Ireland, and registration of clubs. 


Sir Henry CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN and Lord Spencer 
were the chief speakers at a great meeting held on 
Monday in St. James’s Hall to inaugurate the work of 
the new London Liberal Federation. After referring to 
London problems Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
remarked that everyone professed to want a strong 
Opposition, but he wanted alsoan Opposition of Liberals, 
not a fortuitous concourse of politicians. He reviewed 
the action of the Opposition, and pointed out that by 
protesting it had stopped farm-burning and compelled 
the Government toreform the camps. Peace by assent 
znd not by force was what the Liberalsinsistedon. The 
Government's policy was one of unconditional surrender. 
That was the great dividing line. The Liberal Opposition 
had now been reinforced by Lord Rosebery, whose speech 
he analysed to show that it was in substantial agree- 
ment with his own views on this subject. There were 
differences between them. He adhered to his opinion 
about Lord Milner and the camps. But he welcomed 
and invited Lord Rosebery’s co-operation, as he 
had already done privately. Some persons thought 
Lord Rosebery meant to form a third party, but there 
was no room for a third party, and the fate of the 
Liberal Unionists was a warning to all eccentric 
ambitions. Lord Rosebery’s rhetorical phrases had 
led to some confusion. Mr. Balfour actually claimed 
him as a Conservative. This was impossible. If the 
party was to change its skin, then would be time for 
him and others to interfere. Lord Spencer, who 
followed, paid a high tribute to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s loyalty and the soundness of his Liberal 
views. He associated himself with everything Sir 
Henry had said about Lord Rosebery. There were 
many problems before them. and the Liberal Party 
would stand to their old principles—the principles of 
Grey, Russell, Cobden, and Gladstone. 


Mr. Asguitu spoke at Hanley on Tuesday, and 
said the Liberal Party had a great opportunity for 
uniting on the policy of the Chesterfield speech. 
Nothing could be falser than to suggest that Lord 
Rosebery was not a Liberal. He was glad to see that 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had welcomed Lord 
Rosebery’s service to Liberalism. Lord Rosebery’s 
speech was not a pontifical utterance, but he was 
prepared to accept it and to surrender certain of his 
previous opinions. That speech was an eirenicon helping 
the cause of peace in South Africa and the cause of 
unity in the Liberal Party. Mr. Asquith criticised Mr. 
Chamberlain's statements about old-age pensions. Mr. 
Haldane speaking on Saturday said Lord Milner took 
a larger view of South Africa than Mr. Bryce, 





Mr. BALFouR made two speeches to his constitu- 
ents last week. In the first on Friday evening he 
defended the Government for saying the war was over 
in September, 1900. They were in error, like everybody 
else. Lord Rosebery had said the Government should 
have protested against the Transvaal armaments, but 
the Transvaal Government had an absolute inter- 
national right-to import as many arms as they liked. 
Mr. Balfour examined Lord Rosebery’s speech to prove 
that there was no serious disagreement between Lord 
Rosebery and the Government, and that the object of 
the speech was to rebuke Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, whose speeches had done much to encourage the 
Boers. Lord Rosebery’s programme could be adopted 
by a Unionist. The next night Mr. Balfour spoke on 
Parliamentary procedure, but he did not throw any light 
on the Government’s intentions. Mr. Chamberlain, 
speaking the same night, criticised Lord Rosebery’s 
Chesterfield speech. 


A CONFERENCE of trade unionists and co-operators 
met in London on Tuesday and Wednesday to discuss 
old-age pensions. The Trade Union Parliamentary 
Committee, in a note added to the agenda, recom- 
mended a universal pension of 5s. a week, payable at 
sixty. Mr. Steadman, who presided, supported the 
committee’s proposal, and said that from four to six 
millions of the money now expended on the poor law 
might be saved by such a scheme. The first resolu- 
tion, affirming that any scheme should be entirely 
non-contributory, was carried unanimously. The 
second, moved by Mr. Maddison, declared that 
pensions must be universal, with no attempt to discrimi- 
nate between the affluent and the needy. This led 
to much discussion, several delegates being anxious to 
distinguish between the thrifty and the improvident or 
dissolute. In seconding a financial resolution, Mr. A. 
Williams observed that ‘‘two things went together— 
peace and pensions, war and workhouses.” This 
resolution suggested that the money required should 
be obtained ‘‘ from imperial and local taxation,” but 
the word ‘‘local” was afterwards omitted. It was 
finally resolved to demand universal old-age pensions 
for men and women of not less than 5s. a week, the 
cost to be met by Imperial taxation. 


On Wednesday Mr. Bryce addressed the Geo- 
graphical Association on the importance of geography 
in education. He viewed it from three aspects, ‘‘ as 
the gateway to the physical sciences, as the key to 
history, as the basis of commerce.” Education is 
meant for others than children, or geography thus 
understood would have a limited use; so far 
as it is taught them, it is one of those things 
which they learn because in youth the memory 
is strong, but only use later in life. Mr. Bryce 
suggested that scholars should learn geography 
by being taken over the neighbourhood of their school 
and receiving instruction on its physical features. He 
thought, too, that people did not make the most of 
their travels, because they knew so little geography ; 
but geography only becomes interesting when man 
begins to travel. Again, he expressed his wonder that 
as it is generally agreed that we are largely what 
physical environment makes us, geography was not 
more seriously studied as one of the elements of 
a general science of human nature. That geography is 
needed for commercial education is not always realised 
in this country. 


AN important piece of news reaches us from 
Vienna. A Liberal newspaper has been founded which 
will be free from official and financial influences. The 
editor, we understand, will be Dr. Heinrich Kanner, 
whose letter on the parliamentary deadlock in Austria 
we publish in another column, 
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IN some respects the two most important things in 
the debate in the House of Commons on Thursday were 
the Liberal Leader’s declaration that Home Rule was 
still the Liberal remedy for the Irish Question, and Mr. 
Balfour’s statement that the aim of the Government was 
‘‘the subjugation” of the Boers. This statement 
ought to rally the Liberal Opposition for the discussion 
of the Amendment, which has been confided to Mr. 
Cawley—an uncompromising and loyal Liberal—a dis- 
cussion in which it is evident, from Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s speech on Thursday (‘'I 
abjure the policy of subjugation in spirit and 
in substance”) there will be a thorough and 
exhaustive criticism of the Government’s policy. 
It was appropriately left to Sir William Harcourt, 
the first authority in Parliament on such questions, 
to raise the subject of martial law at the Cape and the 
suspension of the Constitution. Inthe Lords the Prime 
Minister remarked that ‘‘ if martial law does not exist it 
ought to be created,” which shows that he brings to the 
discussion a mind that is not embarrassed by any 
knowledge of what his Government has done. Lord 
Spencer protested against ‘‘ unconditional surrender,” 
and Lord Rosebery made a happy hit about the object 
of the Dutch Prime Minister’s visit to London, and 
drew from Lord Salisbury the statement: that ‘‘as far as 
he knew” no overtures had been made by the enemy. 


THE statement made by the Morning Leader that 
Sir William Harcourt has rejoined the official councils 
of the Liberal Party will give the greatest satisfaction. 
In the coming debates financial questions will be of 
supreme importance, and upon these questions Sir 
William Harcourt speaks with unrivalled authority. 
Ile believes, like Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in 
the old policy of peace, retrenchment, and reform—a 
policy to which we believe the country is already half 
converted. What might not happen if the Government 
should bring in an unpopular and reactionary Budget ? 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is said to be courting destruc- 
tion. If so, Sir Robert Giffen has shown him a short 
cut to the precipice. 


Lorp MILNER, who was too busy, as he said in a 
message to Mr. Chamberlain, to attend to the concen- 
tration camps, has found time to lunch and dine with the 
Johannesburg millionaires. He tells them Johannes- 
burg will one day have a population of five millions. 
Exactly—that is Lord Milner’s ideal. To him Johannes- 
burg is South Africa and South Africa is Johannesburg. 
Throughout his policy he has placed the interests of 
this alien city of finance before the interests either of 
British or of Dutch. ‘That is Imperialism all over. 
The Times, the organ of the financiers who have 
made the new Imperialism and who are made by 
it, says the real issue is between the national and 
anti-national elements in the Liberal Party. It isa 
correct statement. The national party is the party 
which sticks to nationality and national tradition, 
which hates the idea of conquest—an idea which is not 
English, but is common to all despotisms—and prefers 
British traditions and interests to those of our cosmo- 
politan guests. Internationalism, whether sickly or 
corrupt—whether it takes the form of Mr. Stead’s 
hideous fantasies about the amalgamation of our 
country with America or the deliberate conspiracies of 
Mr. Beit, Mr. Eckstein, and Mr. Wernher—is funda- 
mentally repugnant to Liberalism, because Liberalism 
is nationalism. Lord Milner has failed in South Africa 
precisely because, either from blood or from training, he 
Is anti-nationalist, and has that new sense of Empire 
which is fatal to the old sense of country. 


A CORRESPONDENT draws our attention to a letter 
which was printed in the 7imes of September 5, 1900, 
in which Mr. Samuel Evans complained that the article 
to which we referred last week, reprinted from the 





Volkstem in the Morning Leader of June 13, imputed to 
him certain statements he had never made. We should 
be extremely sorry to do Mr. Evans an injustice, and 
gladly record Mr. Evans’s explanation that what he 
had really said was: ‘‘ There is a danger in the 
appointment of Norman,” ‘‘du¢ 1 know him slightly, 
and my impression is that he is a thoroughly upright 
and open-minded man, who would be entirely guided 
by facts, and would not allow himself to be carried 
away by sentiment or preconceived ideas.” Our main 
complaint that Lord Milner was acting improperly in 
pushing the interests of a paper that preached rebellion 
in the Transvaal is strengthened by a reference to Mr. 
Evans’s original letter about the appointment of Mr. 
Norman: ‘‘ Personally, Ihave no doubt whatever that 
Norman would be a hearty supporter of Milner’s policy 
and is good enough for us.” The common policy of 
the S/av and Lord Milner in July, 1898, was to produce 
a rebellion in the Transvaal. Is that the legitimate 
business of a High Commissioner ? And can Lord Milner 
give a guarantee that the Sar will never preach 
rebellion against British rule ? 


It is right and proper that the Australian Parlia- 
ment should adopt a resolution praising the British 
Army. But when Mr. Chamberlain tells us we can only 
settle South Africa on the terms the colonies insist on, 
he is making himself ridiculous. Canada is loyal 
because she is independent, said Sir Wilfred Laurier. 
Great Britain, in spite of Mr. Chamberlain, is still in- 
dependent and has not yet acknowledged the supremacy 
of the colonies, who contribute nothing to her ex- 
chequer and tax her commerce. It is still more 
ridiculous to find Mr. Chamberlain quoting Mr. 
Seddon’s opinion to prove that the Liberal 
Opposition is unpatriotic. Mr. Seddon may be 
an excellent Prime Minister of New Zealand, but medi- 
ocrity is not invested with any special authority to 
act as supreme arbiter of British patriotism because it 
happens to be in office in one of our colonies. Ina 
previous number we commented severely on the action 
of the New Zealand Government in the matter of the 
Midland Railway. That comment was based on a 
leading article in a financial journal which gave figures, 
dates, and extracts. We have since learnt.on good 
authority that the case for the Ministry is much stronger 
than we believed. The ‘‘two Commissions” were 
really one, the grants of land were sold by the promoters 
of the railway, and the line itself was badly designed 
and may never pay. We gladly print this correction. 


Mr. WynpuHaAm spoke at Belfast on Saturday, 
and, after showing by his attack on the Land Act 
of 1881 that he regards every measure which 
acknowledges any rights en the part of tenants 
as fatal to the interests of agriculture, naively 
warned the Ulster tenant farmers to abandon their 
demand for compulsory purchase, because in making 
that demand they find themselves the allies of Mr. 
Dillon. It isdifficult to imagine anything more ingenuous 
than this caution against any association with the Irish 
Nationalist party given in the very speech in which 
Mr. Wyndham explains that he grudges the Ulster 
farmers every right they possess at law at present. 
His two main arguments against compulsory and pur- 
chase are (1) that the large sums of money spent 
annually on the land courts would have been wasted, 
and (2) that no court can fix the equitable price, because 
no court knews all the circumstances of the vendor. 
As to the second point, there are just the same diffi- 
culties in the way of fixing rents as of fixing prices, 
and yet rents are fixed by legal machinery. As to the 
first, it is generally supposed to be an advantage 
rather than a disadvantage about a proposal that it 
saves the country a large annual expenditure. If this 
is all Mr. Wyndham can urge, he is not likely to make 
much impression on the Ulster farmers. 
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SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN’S 
SPEECH, 


HE Liberal Leader in his speech at the St. 
James’s Hall meeting last Monday rendered 
three great services to the nation. He _ reaffirmed 
in emphatic language the duties of the Liberal Oppo- 
sition and the fundamental policy it stands for in 
South Africa. He made it clear that if Lord Rose- 
bery persists in his refusal to co-operate with the 
Liberal Party, that refusal is not due to any per- 
sonal objections on the part of his colleagues. And 
he showed in a few decisive words what he thinks of 
the proposal to obliterate Liberal principles and Liberal 
pledges. It was a speech marked by tenacity, by a 
loyal self-effacement, by a resolute attention to the 
facts and the needs of the nation, and for those reasons it 
was a fitting climax to the vigorous campaign by which 
he has restored the energies of Liberalism, and made 
the Government yield to its indignant protests against 
the abuses of the camps. 
‘* If we are to have a strong Liberal Party in the 
House of Commons it ought to be a party of Liberals. 
We Liberals stand in the political world for 
peace and good will, for freedom, and for public 
tight. If either in legislation at home or in policy 
abroad these sacred principles are infringed or 
wantonly set at naught, it is our sacred duty 
above all others to speak out in protest, regard- 
less of inconvenience and contemptuous of obloquy.” 
It is a sad comment on the political condition of the 
country that this elementary truth should be the one 
lesson which it is most important to insist on, and the 
one lesson which many Liberals have been so slow to 
learn. When Liberals in the House of Commons think 
it their first duty to proclaim Lord Milner’s infallibility, 
and their second duty to conduct such an opposition to 
the Government as is consistent with that loyalty to an 
anti-Liberal friend; when they refuse to urge the 
Government to reform the camps because in so doing 
they would find themselves in accidental association 
with Liberals whose partnership they shrink from ; 


when they support the Government in _ issuing 
proclamations which strike at the fundamental 
doctrines of Liberalism in opposition to their 


colleagues, the Opposition may be large or small, 
but it is a rabble, and not an army. Take Mr. 
Haldane’s attack on Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
in the debate on the camps last June, or Mr. Asquith’s 
disagreement with Mr. Bryce on the ‘‘ Kitchener Procla- 
mation ” last August, and the causes which paralyse the 
Opposition become at once apparent. The Liberal 
Leader was able to put two strong arguments against 
such anti-Liberal practice in the coming session. The 
first is that the protest of the Liberals who spoke out 
has reformed the camps, whereas the silence of other 
Liberals has been condemned by the Government’s 
own action. 

“And now, after months of delay—a delay unnecessary, 
and how fatal the statistics tell—we are told that the camps 
are to be reduced, or broken up, or moved. I only hope it 
will be done in no half-hearted manner. Now, in these 
cases who was right and who was wrong? Was it the 
man who, seeing as he thought a wrong being done, pro- 


tested publicly against it, or was it the man who held his 
tongue? If the man who held his tongue has his admirers 





or partisans anywhere, it cannot be among the Ministers of 
the Crown, for they have acted upon the recommendations 
which he failed to make.” 


The second is that Lord Rosebery, and with him appa- 
rently all the Liberal members who disagreed with 
their leader, have accepted the main principle Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman stood for—the principle 
of peace by assent. 

The Liberal Leader’s references to Lord Rosebery 
were conciliatory and magnanimous, without implying 
any surrender of conviction. Some persons have 
argued as if Lord Rosebery’s speech was quite original 
and his suggestions the autochthonous product of 
Chesterfield. As a matter of fact, Lord Rosebery did 
not make a single suggestion that had not been made 
already. One newspaper calls his speech the ‘‘ most 
courageous and resourceful policy” yet submitted. 
The hint that a sentiment is courageous when it 
comes from Lord Rosebery, and not courageous 
when it comes from Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, is an equivocal compliment to Lord 
Rosebery’s daring. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
has throughout demanded a peace by assent rather 
than by subiugation. He has not made a speech in 
the autumn campaign in which this doctrine did not 
hold the most prominent place. What is most impor- 
tant in Lord Rosebery’s speech is precisely his en- 
dorsement of this very truth. Because he has 
endorsed that truth Lord Rosebery is very properly 
welcomed by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. There 
are differences, it is true, between them. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman thinks it was wrong to make the 
women and children homeless and to let 13,000 of them 
die in the camps. Lord Rosebery thinks it was right. 
But this is not the first time Lord Rosebery has 
thought something to be right which most Liberals 
have thought to be wrong. Again, there isa difference 
in form between Lord Rosebery and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman on the subject of Lord Milner. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman says very rightly he 
has not altered his opinion on that question any more 
than he has altered his opinion that the policy of 
devastation and the camps was wrong. He might 
have added that his own opinion is proved to be 
right by Lord Rosebery’s own words. The Liberal 
Leader said iast autumn there would be no peace in 
South Africa whilst Lord Milner was High Commis- 
sioner. Lord Rosebery said, at Chesterfield, there 
would be no peace without negotiations. Lord Milner, 
who seems anxious to show that the metaphors of an 
Oxford common room can be just as elegant as those of 
a Birmingham counting-house, replied last week that 
the only thing was ‘‘imperturbably to squeeze” and 
‘not to fidget about negotiations.” If peace can 
only be made by negotiations, and Lord Milner 
will have nothing to do with negotiations, it would 
seem self-evident that peace is impossible whilst 
Lord Milner is High Commissioner. But the main 
thing about Lord Rosebery’s speech, as far as it 
was concerned with South Africa, is that it supports the 
demand for peace by assent. This support comes, as 
the Liberal Leader said, from the ‘‘ most influential 
quarter ’—influential because Lord Rosebery almost 
the only public man who thought polemical discussions 
unpatriotic in time of war, as he told us at Chatham, 
has now thrown himself into the hottest of polemical 
discussions. The Liberal Leader has therefore very 
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properly invited him to co-operate with the Liberal 
Party. He tells us, as indeed was generally understood 
to be the case, that he had already given Lord Rose- 
bery a private invitation : 

“T have on several oceasions, publicly and _ privately, 
urged him to renew co-operation with his old friends, 
among whom he would be cordially welcomed. Well, 
ladies and gentlemen, this speech appeared to me to 
indicate a willingness to rejoin his old party, and I thought 
itright, | thought it my duty, to renew to him the expres- 
sion of those feelings entertained by myself and my political 
friends. And although Lord Rosebery seems to desire to 
retain his independent position, I still hope that, at all 
events, his powerful help will be given to us and to the 
Liberal Party, especially on this most urgent of all 
questions, the re-establishment of peace, upon which I can 
find no substantial difference between his views and 
mine.” 

Lord Rosebery’s reply to this invitation, which was 
endorsed by Lord Spencer, is awaited by the Liberal 
Party. If he has no reply to give, there is only one 
conclusion possible—the conclusion that Lord Rose- 
bery regards his own views as incompatible with the 
views of the Liberal Party. At any rate, the humiliat- 
ing spectre of personal jealousies is finally laid. 

The Liberal Leader referred at the end of his speech, 
in a few incisive sentences, to the doctrine of the clean 
slate. He would have been wanting in his duty if he 
had been silent on the subject. Lord Rosebery’s mixed 
metaphors about spades and waves have been variously 
interpreted. Mr. Asquith, for example, is indignant 
that Lord Rosebery’s Liberalism is suspected. Yet, 
if Mr. Asquith himself had left the Liberal Party some 
years ago, resigned all the offices he held in party 
clubs, one after another, voted for conscription, urged 
the mobilisation of the Navy, told us that in another ten 
years the country’s destinies would be ruled by a new 
party,and then made a speech in which he said he did not 
appeal to party, and laid down a programme which did 
not run on party lines, would he have a right to feel 
aggrieved if he were supposed to be a Liberal no 
Lord Rosebery can very easily set the matter 
at rest, for he has only to translate his metaphors and 
to let us know how much they mean—whether, as Mr. 
Asquith thinks, they mean nothing, or whether, as 
others think, they mean that a programme of bureau- 
cratic Imperialism is to take the place of Liberal 
principles. It seems to us to be of sovereign im- 
portance that Liberals should make it clear that, whilst 
they welcome Lord Rosebery’s co-operation in the 
pursuit of peace, they cannot at anyone’s bidding 
expunge their fixed principles. Mr. Bryce, for 
example, was careful at Aberdeen to reaffirm his 
staunch loyalty to Home Rule. Lord Spencer said at 
St. James’s Hall that the Liberal Party was still the 
party of ‘*Grey, Russell, Cobden, and Gladstone.” 
And the Liberal Leader was not less emphatic: ‘‘If it 
were to be the case that the Liberal Party were to 
change its skin, that is a process not to be accomplished 
in a day, nor yet in a year, and there will be plenty of 
time for the interposition of those of us—and I shall 
certainly be one of them—who prefer the traditional 
integrement.” None of these statesmen are ready to 
embrace a new Liberalism which, as Mr. Morley says, 
is indistinguishable from the new Conservatism. If the 
Liberal Party ceases to be the party that stands “ for 
peace and goodwill, for freedom and public right,” the 
passion for conquest, which means lawless and spend- 
thrift warfare, will be left without bit or bridle, to 
carry the nation into new adventures, and trample out 
elsewhere prosperity and freedom. 


longer ? 


THE CASE OF GIFFEN v. GIFFEN. 
‘* T)yEACE had untaught him generalship.” So the 
poet of the Civil War summed up the cause of 

Pompey’s defeat. If small things with great might 
be compared we should be inclined, afterfreading three 
letters on the financial outlook which Sir Robert Giffen 
has addressed to the Zimes, to exclaim, ‘‘ War has 
untaught him economy.” Men of action often owe their 
reputation to events. They are exalted and brought 
down by circumstances. And it is inevitable that 
reputations won by the favour of Fortune should be 
lost when that fickle goddess frowns. But men of 
science should be exempt from such revolutions. Let 
them only be consistent, or even silent, and they may 
continue to enjoy the fruit of their earlier triumphs, 
Unhappily Sir Robert Giffen has been discontented with 
himself. He was pretty generally known to be the author 
of several anonymous articles by ‘‘an expert of high 
authority” which appeared in the Zvmes on the eve of 
the Budgets of 1899, 1900, and 1go1. In those articles 
Sir Robert Giffen—for there can no longer be any 
doubt about their authorship—denounced our system 
of taxation as: 

1. Too simple. 

2. Too direct. 

3. Too hard on the rich and too indulgent to the poor, 
In the Budget of 1899 military expenditure was rising 
fast and furiously towards war. In spite of prosperity 
and a rising revenue the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
saw that the Estimates involved a deficit ; and accord- 
ingly he gave the first downward kick to Consols by 
appropriating half the sinking fund. But he did not 
fulfil the desires of Sir Robert Giffen, who demanded 
the imposition of duties upon sugar and corn, and 


a reduction of the death duties and the income- 
tax. Thus in 1899 farmers were to be pro- 
tected and food taxed in order to relieve 


the very rich in respect of two taxes and people 
of moderate means in respect of one-—though it 
is doubtful whether moderate incomes would have 
gained by the proposed exchange. In 1900, however, 
the same writer returned, equipped not only as an 
authority on finance, but as a military expert. Some 
of us doubted whether the new uniform fitted the 
statistician ; but it was at a moment when a khaki 
loan had, in the words of the Zvmes, ‘‘a moral value 
which can never attach to mere payment of taxation.” 
Sir Robert proclaimed amid a chorus of approval that 
‘instead of having at home an army of about 100,000 
nominally, we ought at least to have 250,000’’—a change 
which would involve a trifling addition of twenty millions 
a year to the normal Estimates for the Army. To meet 
this, duties should be imposed upon sugar, corn, and 
other agricultural produce imported from abroad. The 
last-named duties should be low at first, and should be 
raised gradually, because ‘‘the sentiment against 
taxing the food of the people is almost certain 
to be worked upon by politicians.” But for 
that wicked sentiment, and those wicked politicians, 
England might again be an Arcadia of landlords, 
farmers, and agricultural labourers. Our mill chimneys 
would cease to smoke, the sad sound of the factory 
bell would no longer be heard, and the happy labourer 
who escaped the press-gang and the recruiting 
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sergeant might again rent a leaky cottage ona rich 
estate, and rear a happy family (in spite of Malthus) on 
turnips, mangel-wurzel, and eight shillings a week. 

At length last year Sir Michael Hicks-Beach began 
to cater for Sir Robert Giffen’s appetite for indirect 
taxation, but the income-tax rose a little higher, and the 
death duties still plague the paradise of the millionaire. 
We should have thought, however, that even Sir 
Robert Giffen would have been satisfied with the expen- 
diture. Every year more millions are flung into the 
spending departments of the Navy and the War Office. 
But, no ; the expert is still clamouring for more. Here 
is his New Year’s greeting to the British taxpayer : 

‘Reviewing the whole situation, I must adhere to the 
opinion, more than once expressed, that the public ought 
to cherish no illusions, but should look forward to Esti- 
mates of £40,co0,000 each for Army and Navy, even if we 
have no South African entanglement.” 

Sir Robert estimates the expenditure for 1902-3 at 
156 millions and the revenue on the present basis at 
146 millions. I will criticise this on a future occa- 
sion ; but for the moment let me pass on to his proposals 
for Giffenising taxation, in order that the public may 
understand how completely the title of this article is 
justified. In the first place, Sir Robert would double 
the deficit of ten millions by reducing the income-tax 
from 1s. 2d, to 10d. for no better reason assigned than 
that ‘‘direct taxes ‘bite’ far more severely than 
indirect.” Having thus created a difficulty big enough 
for an evening placard; the Knight proceeds as follows : 

“There should be no real difficulty in providing the 
necessary taxes. We have only to go back to a date just 
before those wanton sacrifices of indirect revenue began, 
which have landed us in our present difficulties—that is, a 
date prior to the Gladstone Government of 1869-74. . . , 
No taxpayer that one has ever heard of ever recog- 
nised himself better off by the repeal of the 
shilling per qr. on grain, or the last half penny 
per Ib. on sugar, or the last reduction of the tea 
duty from 6d. to 4d. per Ib., or the like tinkering with the 
mechanism of taxation. What is needful, in order that the 
country’s finance may have indispensable strength, is 
substantially to undo the remissions of indirect taxa- 
tion which have taken place since 1874, or from 
shortly before that date. . . . ». Probably it 
would be found that 3d. additional per Ib. on tea, an 
additional 4d. per 1b, on sugar, 1s. per qr. on grain, 1s. 
per load on timber, 1d, per gallon on petroleum, and an 
additional 3s. per barrel on beer would yield the £20,000,000 
required without affecting the consumption of the people.” 

Those who have had the patience to read this 
extract will now be able to master the case of Giffen v. 
Giffen, for they have only to set against it a shorter 
passage which occurs in one of the best known essays 
of a valuable work upon which Sir Robert Giffen’s 
reputation as a financier is founded. I mean, of course, 
The particular essay to 
which I refer is a generous appreciation of Mr. Glad- 


his ‘* Essays in Finance.” 


stone’s work in finance, and was composed in 1868, the 
first year of Mr. Gladstone’s first Ministry. 

Mr. Giffen, as he then was, thought that there was 

much still to be accomplished, for he wrote : 

“The duty on corn, the taxes on locomotion, not a few of 
the stamp duties, the fire insurance tax, the tea and sugar 
duties, are all burdens whose abolition would benefit the 
country and for the most part put money directly into the 
pockets of the poor.” 

And a complacent footnote is added to the edition of 
1880, from which I quote: ‘‘ The taxes here referred to 
have almost all been abolished since 1869.” 


F. W. H. 


THE DURHAM REPORT.* 


OTHING could be more timely than the republica- 
tion by Messrs. Methuen of the great Report by 
which, sixty years ago, Lord Durham laid the founda- 
tions of the Liberal Empire which grew and flourished, 
gaining constantly in extent and population, in freedom 
and in harmony, until 1899. Imperialists boast of the 
Colonial Empire, but Liberals createdit. Mr. Chamber- 
lain talks as if he had discovered it, but the methods 
which he pursues are the very opposite of those by which 
it was built up, and if carried far enough will undoubtedly 
lead to its destruction. If our ‘‘ higher” education 
were worth anything, documents like the Durham 
Report would be the common property of all educated 
people, and if that were so it would be less easy to 
mislead the public than it has been during the last 
three years. 

The problem which Lord Durham had to solve in 
Canada was in many conditions different but in essence 
the same as that which Lord Milner has gone far to 
render insoluble in South Africa. Canada was inhabited 
by two distinct nationalities, English and French. The 
French were the original settlers. They were a slow- 
going people, deeply rooted in the soil, unprogressive, 
simple, in many respects Boer-like. They had come 
under British dominion, like the Boers a century ago, 
by conquest, but they were extremely tenacious of their 
nationality. The British had no Rhodeses and Beits 
among them, for there were no gold mines; but they 
were, as in South Africa, the more energetic, pushing, 
and, as the cant term goes, ‘‘ progressive” part of the 
community. Thehostility of the two nationalities was 
carried to extreme lengths, much further than ever in 
South Africa, until perhaps the last twelve months. 
‘*The two parties combine for no public object ; they 
cannot harmonise even in associations of charity. The 
only public occasion on which they ever meet is in the 
jury box; and they meet there only to the utter obstruc- 
tion of justice.” The Press, of course, was forward in 
fostering ill-will. 

“It is difficult to conceive the perversity with which mis- 
representations are habitually made, and the gross delusions 
which find currency among the people ; they thus live in a 
world of misconceptions, in which each party is set against 
the other, not only by diversity of feelings and opinions, but 
by an actual belief in an utterly different set of facts.” 

The English styled themselves loyalists, but, as in 
South Africa, they varied the exuberance of their 
loyalism with threats of ‘‘ cutting the painter” if they 
did not get their own way in every respect, 

“Without abandoning their attachment to their Mother 
Country they have begun, as men iu a state of uncertainty 
are apt to do, to calculate the probable consequences of a 
separation, if it should unfortunately occur, and be followed 
by an incorporation with the United States . . . they 
talk frequently and loudly of what has occurred in Louisiana, 
where, by meaus which they utterly misrepresent, the end 
nevertheless of securing an English predominance over a 
French population has undoubtedly been attained.” 

Racial troubles, complicated by the injudicious inter- 
ference of the authorities and aggravated by the bad 
system of an irresponsible executive Government, had 
produced open disaffection both in Upper Canada, which 


THe Report oF THE EARL or DuruAM, HER Majesty's 
Hicitt COMMISSIONER AND GOVERNOR- GENERAL OF Britis 
Norti America, A New Edition, with an Introductory Note. 
London: Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
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was British, and in Lower Canada, which was prepon- 
derantly French. The rebellion was a small affair, but 
in Canada, as in South Africa, it was not war but 
peace which held the greatest dangers. Lord Durham's 
great merit was to have seen clearly that Canada could 
neither prosper nor remain loyal—that is to say, could 
do no good either to herself or to the Empire—except as 
a free country, attached to the Empire wholly and solely 
of her own good will and from a sense of mutual 
benefit and protection. He points fearlessly to the 
superior prosperity of the United States asa permanent 
object-lesson to the Canadians in the advantages of 
self-government. He does not hesitate, he says, to 
refer to this contrast, ‘‘ though no man’s just pride in 
his country and firm attachment to its institutions can 
be more deeply shocked by the mortifying admission of 
inferiority.” For, he says, in words that every patriot 
should have before him at the present crisis, ‘‘it is 
no true loyalty to hide from your Majesty’s knowledge 
the existence of an evil which it is in your Majesty's 
power, as it is your Majesty’s benevolent pleasure, to 
remove.” There is here no ostrich policy, no pretence 
that by deceiving ourselves and calling barbarism 
humanity we shall stop the mouths of foreign critics 
and exalt the name of our country in the world. Facing 
the facts then, Lord Durham laid down that 


It is not in the terrors of the law, or in the might of our 
armies, that the secure and honourable bond of connection 
is to befound. It exists in the beneficial operation of those 
British institutions which link the utmost development of 
freedom and civilisation with the stable authority of an 
hereditary monarchy, and which, if rightfully organised and 
fairly administered in the colonies, as in Great Britain, would 
render a change of institutions only an additional evil to the 
loss of the protection and commerce of the British Empire. 

“But while I count thus confidently on the possibility of a 
permanent and advantageous retention of our connection 
with these important colonies, I must not disguise the 
mischief and danger of holding them in their present state 
of disorder. I rate the chances of success/ul rebellion as the 
leastdanger in prospect. I do not doubt that the British 
Government can, if it choose to retain these dependencies 
atany cost, accomplish its purpose. I believe that it has 
the means of enlisting one part of the population against the 
other, and of garrisoning the Canadas with regular 
troops sufficient to awe all internal enemies. But 
even this will not be done without great expense 
and hazard. The experience of the last two years furnishes 
only a foretaste of the cost to which such a system of 
government will subject us. Onthe lowest calculation the addi- 
tion of a million a year to our annual colonial expenditure will 
barely enable us to attainthisend. Without a change in our 
system of government the discontent which now prevails 
will spread and advance. As the cost of retaining these 
colonies increases their value will rapidly diminish. And if 
by such means the British nation shall be content to retain 
a barren and injurious sovereignty it will but tempt the 
chances of foreign aggression by keeping continually 
exposed to a powerful and ambitious neighbour a distant 
dependency in which an invader would find no resistance, 
but might rather reckon on active co-operation from a 
portion of the resident population.” 


Lord Durham was aware that he might be charged 
with sheer Separatism. It is said, he remarks, 


“that a colony which should name all its own adminis- 
trative functionaries would, in fact, cease to be dependent. 
I admit that the system which I propose would, in fact, 
place the internal government of the colony in the hands of 
the colonists themselves, and that we should thus leave to 
them the execution of the laws, of which we have long en- 
trusted the making solely to them. Perfectly aware of the 
value of our colonial possessions, and strongly impressed 
with the necessity of maintaining our connection with them, 
1 know not in what respect it can be desirable that we 
should interfere with their internal legislation in matters 
which do not affect their relations with the mother country. 
The matters which so concern us are very few. The consti- 
tution of the form of government, the regulation of foreign 
relations, and of trade with the mother country, the other 
British colonies, and foreign nations, and the disposal ot 
the public lands, are the only points on which the mother 
country requires a control.” 


In such terms did Lord Durham lay down the general 
principles of that system of Colonial Home Rule which 
proved to be the foundation of a new, and more free, 
prosperous, and united Empire than anything previously 
dreamt of. Canada now calls herself an independent 
nation, and does so unrebuked, and her independence 
has gone farther than even Lord Durham anticipated 
without the results which his critics feared. French 
nationality has not been destroyed, but co-opera- 
tion in the perfect freedom and equality of self- 
government has overcome that bitter hatred and 
distrust founded on mutual ignorance which, in 
Lord Durham’s day, seemed planted deep, beyond 
all possibility of uprooting. Never has there been 
a more striking exhibition of the healing virtues of 
self-government. So may it be elsewhere ; but evidently 
the first need is for another Lord Durham, for aman 
who, placed in the position of the King’s Vice-Governor, 
should, in accordance with the modern practice which 
has restored stability to the English throne, know no 
distinction of party or race, of adherent or opponent, 
who should avoid epigrammatic exaggeration and 
preserve dignity, who should grasp once again 
those root ideas of fair play, moderation, and 
self-restraint which underlie all that in England 
we mean by the term “constitutional.” Whether 
a Durham settlement is any longer possible in 
South Africa it is difficult at this distance, and in the 
ignorance in which we are kept by the censorship, to 
determine. What is certain is that with the smallest 
verbal alteration many of the passages quoted above 
might be fairly applied to that distracted country, and 
that the spirit in which Lord Durham went to work is 
the only one which affords any hope for the assuage- 
ment of a vast mass of human misery, and for the 
restoration of England’s good fame, not merely for 
humanity but also for bare common sense in those 
matters of government which were formerly her pride. 





RAILWAY EMPLOYMENT IN AMERICA, 


MOST valuable report on ‘‘ Railway Employés in 
the United States” has just been issued by the 
Federal Department of Labour, It is from the pen of 
Mr. Samuel M‘Cune Lindsay, Ph.D., and is printed in 
the latest Bulletin. The railway interest in America, 
as everywhere, is an important one, employing more 
workpeople than any single branch of industry except 
agriculture. It is also typical in a high degree of those 
later developments of American commercialism which 
are raising serious problems on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The millionaire capitalists who run the 
Trusts, figure prominently amongst the great railroad 
bosses, and it is therefore interesting to learn how 
Labour fares under the rule of these huge syndicates, so 
closely in touch with all the mammoth aggregations of 
capital in the Republic. 

The report does not aim at exhaustion, nor is it 
by any means the first attempt of the Department to 
deal with railway employment. Much _ valuable 
material has been previously gathered and published, 
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and this to some extent is drawn upon ; but a large 
portion of the report is based upon direct correspon- 
dence and personal interviews with the represen- 
tatives of forty of the leading companies. They 
control 112,353 miles, or 58°2 per cent. of the total 
mileage, with 633,023 employés on their pay-list, who 
form 62°2 per cent. of the entire body of railway 
workers. The extent of the ground thus covered is 
sufficient to invest the information obtained with a 
representative character. One naturally wants to put 
all such reports to a comparative use, but, as Dr. 
Lindsay wisely says, this cannot be done with any 
degree of accuracy. The statistical methods of the 
various countries vary considerably, to say nothing of 
the different conditions which exist. At the same time, 
without trying to build up a comparison between 
British and American railway employment with the 
exactness required to comply with strict statistical 
science, there are many useful points to be noted and 
not a little food for reflection in the facts and problems 
presented. 

It appears that there are nearly double as many 
railway men in the United States as here, the number 
being 1,017,653. Taking the last year, 1900, each 
employé has an average of 139,143 ton-miles to his 
credit, which is an increase of 32,014 ton-miles over 
the 1893 account. The mileage percentage gives 529 
employés per 100 miles of line. There are about five 
times as many in Great Britain, nearly two and a half 
times as many in France, and slightly over three and a 
half as many in Prussia, the statistics in each case being 
a few years old. According to the census of 1899, 
American railway men formed about 2 per cent. of the 
total number of persons over ten years of age engaged 
in gainful occupations. As there are but few boys 
employed on railways, this proportion, as applied to 
adult workers, is much larger than the figure indicates. 

To the wage-earner permanency of employment is 
always an attraction for which he is prepared to pay in 
the shape of low wages. This accounts for the cheap- 
ness of railway labour ; but in America there does not 
seem quite the eagerness to exploit this feeling as on 
British lines. Promotion with them plays a more im- 
portant part than with us. There is a real pride in dis- 
covering genius in the ranks, and, what is more, an 


effort is made to cultivate it. Without giving 
too much credence to the pretty stories which 
find their way into the papers, of the wonderful 


rise of the fireman to the highest post on his road, 
there can be no doubt that the best prizes are more 
possible of attainment to the lower grades than with 
us. Here, for instance, are a few sentences out of a 
rule of one of the companies : 


“In case of a vacancy, the most capable man in any lower 
position should be promoted to fill it, no matter in what 
branch of the service he may be. Promotions from one 
branch of the service to another are desirable, and every 
employé should be encouraged to acquire a general know- 
ledge of the business, especially of that branch toward 
which he has a natural inclination.” 


The object of the American companies is to possess 
as large a reserve as possible of the higher ability in 
the whole staff. We put a ring-fence round the chief 
offices, and for the lower grades promotion operates in 
a limited range, and thereby fails to have its proper 
prospective value. As in the army, caste dominates 
our railway service, and its evil effects are by no means 
confined to the employés. Thanks to the common 
school system, which is free from the withering blight 
of clericalism, the American citizen is better educated 
than in this country, and this makes it easier for the 
officials to develop and utilise the human material at 
their disposal for the more responsible posts. 

As was to be expected, the report is not able to 
set up an average rate of remuneration with any degree 
of accuracy, and, as with us, there is not a standard 


wage for any grade for the whole country. But the 
following figures for 1900, which form part of a table 
compiled by the Inter-State Commerce Commission, 
may be taken as a fair summary of average rates of 
pay : 


Daily wages. Daily wages. 


Enginemen ..._ ... $3.75 Foremen Trackmen ... $1.68 
Firemen... 2.14 Other Trackmen 1,22 
Conductors ... 3.17 Switchmen, &c.... 1.80 
Trainmen... .. 1.96 Telegraphers 1.96 


Compared with our rates, these are high; but they 
probably do not come out any better in comparison with 
the remuneration of other skilled workers, and that is 
the most effective test. At any rate, this holds good of 
the inferior positions. Having regard to the difference 
in the purchasing power of money in favour of the 
English worker, it cannot be said that the 5s. per day 
of the American trackman (platelayer) gives him any 
considerable advantage over the man in the same grade 
in England with his 3s. 6d. In the higher grades there 
is a substantial difference. Thus, whilst the average 
pay of a driver on our lines cannot be put at more than 
7s., in America it exceeds 15s. 

This superiority in wages is not maintained in 
hours. The American is more inclined to live to work 
than the British workman, though it must be confessed 
that overwork carrying extra pay has not been 
anathema with our railwaymen. Varying on different 
lines and in the respective grades, the report shows 
that twelve hours is the extreme limit for the ordinary 
day’s work, and that ten is generally recognised as the 
standard. Those in charge of trains are usually free 
from overwork, whilst those in shunting yards, where 
perils are the thickest, have the longest spells of duty. 
This appears to be a fatal commonplace of rail- 
way work. Several of the States have legislated 
against excessive hours, but these laws do not prevent 
overwork, as some of them do not operate until much 
of the mischief has been done, and the others are not 
difficult of evasion. There is no Federal Act relating to 
the hours of railwaymen. The trade union leaders do 
not demand an all-round eight-hour Act, but ask for a 
legal maximum of ten hours, with eight hours for men 
in large and busy shunting yards, and the payment of 
over time to be enforced by law. They exempt train and 
engine-men from any arbitrary period of work. On the 
whole there is a greater slackness as to overwork on 
American lines than on ours. 

In connection with the seven-day week evil, far 
more acute in America than here, the report quotes, in 
a sentence, what is probably the strongest argument 
against it that could be addressed to railway managers. 
It is written by Mr. W. B. Wilson, of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, who has had under his control a large force 
of men handling traffic. He measured the amount of 
work done on successive days after the seventh of 
continuous duty, and this is his striking conclusion : 


“ Whenever labour has been employed on Sunday after 
six days’ previous employment, its productive capacity on 
the following Monday decreased not less than to per cent., 
and as day was added to day the reduction of capacity 
continued to decrease.” 


These are certainly weighty words. 

An extremely instructive chapter is that on systems 
of discipline. Here again the Americans are more open 
to new ideas than we are Your British official will go 
on for ever on the old beaten track of instant dismissals, 
suspensions, and fines, It is a kind of martial law which 
gives him almost supreme power, and he is blind to the 
obvious and glaring injustice of much of the punish- 
ment inflicted. An error of judgment has to be paid 
for by the children of a signalman or driver. There 


is no attempt to assess offences on any equitable 
plan. 
of his offence alter each suspension or fine, 


A man feels that he has paid the full price 
What is 
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known as the Brown system in America seeks 
to remedy these and other defects. This is how its 
author, Mr. George R. Brown, general superintendent 
of the Fall Brook Railway, New York, describes his 
new and revolutionary order of things : 


‘In a book | write down a brief statement of every 
irregularity for which a man is responsible. The man goes 
to work at once, and no one but himself suffers, and he only 
in reputation at headquarters. When a man continues to 
make a record in the book we call him in and talk with him. 
He is reminded that if this gets too long we shall have to 
consider him a failure for our service, show him his weak- 
ness, and give him achance. But he understands that it 
will not be entirely for the last offence that he is dismissed, 
When the page is full of irregular circumstances, the 
judgment is usually written at the bottom in two words, 
‘discharged, incompetent.” 


The underlying principle of this system is sound. 
It secures justice for the employé, whilst convincing 
him that continued neglect or incompetency means 
certain dismissal. Anyhow, it is a vast improvement 
on the kind of drumhead court-martial mode of punish- 
ment so favoured of British officialism. The report 
declares that, though not entirely free from hostile 
criticism, the Brown system has secured a larger degree 
of unanimity on both sides than is usual on controver- 
sial points, and it is capable of extension in the same 
direction, and this has already been done on some 
roads. 

There is much else of interest in the report— 
provident funds, free pensions, employés’ shares, and 
the like—but space only permits of a concluding word 
about the unions, those potent factors in railway 
employment. In America railwaymen have been better 
organised than many other groups, and some of their 


unions are the most powerful in the Republic. This 
table shows the strength of the more important : 
1900, 
SE, 


Total 


Membership. Employed. 





Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 35,010 ... 42,837 
Order of Conductors. ... ich = 24,502 29,957 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 36,084 44,130 
Brotherhood of Trainmen 43.500 74,274 
Order of Telegraphers $,200 25.218 

147,206 ... 216,416 


Unfortunately the table does not embrace the other 
grades, but the percentage of organised men in these 
five important branches of railway work is much 
higher than in this country. The enginemen, firemen, 
and conductors are organised to such a high degree 
that they set the standards for wages and other 
conditions of employment in their departments— 
a thing no railway union has yet been able to 
do in this country. These organisations are very 
moderate and business-like in their methods, and 
give no quarter to the firebrand. This is especially true 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, whose 
Grand Chief, P. M. Arthur, is one of the oldest of old 
trade unionists, as we should term him. Heis opposed 
to federation, and is out of touch with the newer deve- 
lopments of the labour movement, but, in spite of that, 
or perhaps because of it, there are few more successful 
leaders than Mr. Arthur—that is, so far as success is to 
be judged by the value of the concessions gained for 


the men he represents. Many of the companies 
directly recognise these unions through their 
leaders, and formal contracts are drawn up and 


concluded between the two parties. This is en- 
couraging, for it shows that even in the very strong- 
holds of the kings of finance—the American railroad 
corporations—organised labour, when solid and well 
led, can more than hold its own. With the shadows of 
the huge Trusts falling upon us, there is some satisfac- 
tion in this knowledge. 


F, MAppiIson. 








NEW CHAPTERS OF THE CELTIC 
TWILIGHT. 
I.—ENcCHANTED Woops. 


F late, whenever I had finished my day’s work, I 
used to go wandering in what I have called 
the seven woods, and there I would often meet an 
old countryman, and talk to him about his work and 
about the woods, and sometimes a friend would come 
with me to whom he would open his heart more readily 
than to me. He had spent all his life lopping away 
the wild elm and the hazel and the privit and the 
hornbeam from the paths, and he had thought much 
about the natural and supernatural creatures of the 
wood. He has heard the hedgehog—‘‘ grainne oge,”’ 
he calls it ‘grunting like a Christian,” and is certain 
that it steals apples by rolling about under an apple 
tree until there is an apple sticking to every quill; and 
he is certain that cats, of whom there are many in the 
woods, have a language of their own—some kind of 
old Irish, he thinks—and that they were all serpents 
Once upon a time. Sometimes they change into wild 
cats, and then a nail grows on the end of their tails ; 
but these wild cats are not the same as the martin cats, 
who have been always in the woods. The foxes were 
once tame, as the cats are now, but they ran away and 
became wild. He talks of all wild creatures except 
squirrels—whom he hates-—with what seems an affec- 
tionate interest, though at times his eyes will twinkle 
with pleasure as he remembers how he made hedgehogs 
unrol themselves when he was a boy, by putting a wisp 
of straw under them. 

I am not certain that he distinguishes between the 
natural and supernatural very clearly. He told me 
the other day that toxes and cats like greatly to be in 
the ‘‘forths’’ and lisses after nighttall ; and he will 
certainly pass from some story about a fox to a story 
about a spirit with less change of voice than when he is 
going to speak about a martin cat, a rare beast nowa- 
days. Many years ago he used to work in the garden, 
and once they put him to sleep in a garden-house 
where there was a loft full of apples, and all night he 
could hear people rattling plates and knives and forks 
over his head in the loft. Once, at any rate, he 
has seen an unearthly sight in the woods. He 
says: ‘One time I was out cutting timber over in 
Inchy, and about eight o’clock one morning when I 
got there I saw a girl picking nuts, with her ‘hair 
hanging down over her shoulders, brown hair, and she 
had a good, clean face, and she was tall and nothing on 
her head, and her dress no way gaudy but simple, and 
when she felt me coming she gathered herself up and 
was gone as if the earth had swallowed her up. And 
I followed her and looked for her, but I never could 
see her again from that day to this, never again.” He 
meant by the word clean what we would mean by 
words like fresh or comely. 

There have been others who have seen like things 
among the woods. There is a path which winds by 
the limekiln, now deserted and overgrown with bushes, 
where somebody has seen a short broad man who 
vanished of a sudden, and there is another path where 
a countrywoman met a woman who spat in her face 
and vanished ; and a man has seen two women rise up 
out of a certain deep pool in the river and mount 
through the air, whirling round and round, and many 
have seen or believed they have seen a strange sort of 
dragon in the lake that borders the woods by a mile or 
two ; and there is one wood where there are many little 
twisted paths whereon people lose their way, and it is 
thought to be full of wicked spirits. 

| often entangle myself in arguments more com- 
plicated than even these paths of Inchy as to what is 
the true nature of apparitions, but at other times 
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I say as Socrates said when they told him a learned 
opinion about a nymph of the Illssus, ‘‘ The common 
opinion is enough for me.” I believe, generally, that 
all nature is full of people whom we cannot often 
see, and that some of these are ugly or gro- 
tesque, and some wicked or foolish, but very 
many beautiful beyond any one in our world, and 
that these beautiful ones are not far away when 
we are walking in pleasant and quiet places. Even 
when I was a boy I could never walk in a wood without 
feeling that at any moment I might find somebody or 
something I had long looked for without knowing what 
I looked for. And now I will at times explore every 
little nook of some poor coppice with almost anxious 
footsteps, so deep a hold has this imagination upon me. 
You have a like imagination, doubtless, somewhere, 
wherever your ruling stars decide, Saturn driving 
you to the woods, or the moon, it may be, to the 
edges of the sea. I will not of a certainty believe 
that there is nothing in the sunset, where our fore- 
fathers imagined the dead following their shepherd 
the sun, or nothing but some vague presence as little 
moving as nothing. If beauty is not a gateway out of 
the net we were taken in at our birth, it will not long 
be beauty, and we will find it better to sit at home by 
the fire and fatten a lazy body or to run hither and 
thither in some foolish sport than to look at the finest 
show that light and shadow ever made among green 
leaves. I say to myself, when I am well out of that 
thicket of argument, that they are surely there, the 
divine people, for only we who have neithersimplicity nor 
wisdom have denied them, and the simple of all times 
and the wise men of ancient times have seen them and 
even spoken to them. They live out their passionate 
lives not far off, as I think, and we shall be among 
them when we die if we but keep our natures simple 
and passionate. 

May it not even be that death shall unite us to all 
romance, and that some day we shall fight dragons 
among blue hills, or come to that whereof all romance 
is but 

“ Foreshadowings mingled with the images 
Of man’s misdeeds in greater days than these,” 


as the old men thought in Zhe Earthly Paradise 
when they were in good spirits ? 


W. B. Yeats. 


THE NEW SCHOOL OF BRITISH MUSIC. 
lV. 
Mr. FrepericK C. NICHOLLS. 


CAN imagine the countless thousands who rush 
frenziedly to the bookstalls every other Saturday 

to buy the numbers of Zhe Speaker containing this 
series of articles—I can imagine them inquiring 
anxiously during the whole of the past fortnight, 
‘* Who is Nicholls?” and seeking in vain for someone 
to enlighten them. I will not say that Mr. Nicholls is 
absolutely unknown, for he has a goodly number of 
intelligent admirers sprinkled here and there through- 
out the country ; but I am quite certain that not one 
per thousand of our amateurs has ever heard a 
note of his music, or even his name. His published 
work consists of but one little volume of Love Songs of 
Lord Tennyson, which appeared some four or five years 
ago. Almost all the copies were taken up by personal 
friends, and the number of them in the hands of the 
outside public must be very small indeed. Had I seen 





only these ten songs, I would have had no hesitation 
in calling Mr. Nicholls the finest song writer England 
has yet produced, so unquestionable is the mark of the 
over-lord upon at least six or seven of them. The 
songs, indeed, are so superlatively good and original 
that it is perfectly hopeless to expect any English pub- 
lisher to look at them; and one is not surprised at 
the fact that Mr. Nicholls has so far failed to get 
any other of his works brought out. In writing 
of him to-day, therefore, I am necessarily dealing with a 
certain quantity of music that as yet only exists in 
manuscript. In speaking of Mr. Elgar and Mr. 
Bantock, most of the work we had to consider was 
actually published—with the exception, of course, of 
some of the full scores. From this point onwards I 
shall have to discourse of much music that as yet has 
neither been printed nor performed; and saving the 
accident, as it were, that led Mr. Nicholls’s friends to 
bring out a volume of the songs they loved so well, it 
would have been my lot to have written, in 
his case, on a musician who had never had a 
chance of appealing to the general public—yet a 
musician whom, if we were wise, we would foster and 
encourage. It may be said, of course, that since the 
work is unknown to ninety-nine per cent. of my readers, 
they have no means of checking my judgment, which 
may be grievously astray. ~ To this I can only reply 
that I have known Mr. Nicholls’s music now for four 
or five years, that I have never had reason to judge it 
other than dispassionately, that it has struck me, times 
without number, as the most remarkable work of its 
kind ever done by an English musician, and that it has 
recently appealed to me more strongly than ever. After 
which personal confession let me proceed to give my 
reasons for the faith that is in me. 

The tendency of the modern young men, almost 
without exception, is towards the orchestra and the 
larger forms of music. For the piano a great many of 
them have an unmitigated contempt. Modern music is, 
of course, developing in every direction; but the 
greatest progress has been made in our sense of musical 
colour, owing to our having, in the present-day or- 
chestra a huge paint-box with which we can be inces- 
santly experimenting. Hence the young composer, 
when he sits down to write music of his own, has his 
brain throbbing with the gorgeous tints of Wagner, 
Tschaikowsky, and Richard Strauss. The piano, or 
the single voice with piano accompaniment, is a medium 
too pale, too cold, too virginal for his incandescent 
thoughts. He feels, when restricted to these, much as 
a scene-painter would feel if he were asked to do his 
work with a child’s paint-box and a tiny camel’s-hair 
brush. Itis a rare thing to find an Englishman writing 
well for the piano now. Mr. Elgar and Mr. Wallace 
fight shy of it; Mr. Bantock and Mr. Coleridge Taylor 
essay it with only partial success; Mr. Percy Pitt 
writes for it as if it were an orchestra ; Mr. Holbrooke 
knew how to write for it delightfully at one time, but 
is fast forgetting the art, seduced by the more glowing 
colour of the orchestra. Erskine Allon knew the piano 
and wrote well for it, but he is dead; and I can think of 
no present Englishman, with the sole exception of Mr. 
Nicholls, whose piano writing really conveys the soul 
and the idiom of the instrument. He has, indeed, no 
feeling whatever for the orchestra, no desire to become 
a virtuoso upon it. But he certainly finds ample com- 
pensation in the medium his instincts have chosen for 
him. I have before me as I write a little heap of piano 
music dating from the days when Mr. Nicholls was 
young and enthusiastic, and full of pleasant illusions as 
to the destiny of a musician in this country. I have 
two sonatas, a quintett, a big symphonic poem for the 
piano, and, in addition to some odd sheaves of pieces, 
a little volume of thirteen waltzes, and another con- 
taining a series of tone-pictures based on Heine's 
Florentine Nights. It is of the two last-named collec- 
tions that I more particularly wish to speak. I am con- 
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vinced that any intelligent musician into whose hands 
these tiny volumes came would at once recognise in 


them the work of an artist of rare distinction and 
originality. I will not enlarge on their appropriateness 
for the instrument, thoughthatin itself is a joy to behold. 
Even more significant is their exquisite freshness, their 
surprising beauty. The mere perusal of the music is 
sufficient to persuade anyone that here we have, did 
we choose to encourage him, a musician who might 
develop into an English Schumann or a Chopin. The 
work has the unmistakable hall-mark—absolute spon- 
taneity, unequivocal rightness of phrase, the colour 
and the fragrance of a choice garden. It may be 
thought that since Mr. Nicholls cultivates the piano 
only, and has never taken the Wagner or Tschaikowsky 
fever that is now so easy to get and so hard to lose, he 
must of necessity have a temperament of an antique 
type. That, however, would be anerror. His work 
is purely modern, entirely the embodiment of such 
thoughts and dreams and passions as make up the 
lives of men in this our day; and I know no other 
English musician whose piano music probes so deeply. 

The songs I prize even more than the piano works, 
perhaps because there is absolutely nothing in English 
music to compare with them. We have some excellent 
song writers among us, but even when listening to the 
best of them I have never felt that Mr. Nicholls’s king- 
ship was seriously threatened. The main body of the 
British public does not yet know what an artistic song 
is. The highest it has yet achieved is, perhaps, Miss 
Maud Valérie White, in, let us say, ‘*The Devout 
Lover,” which, like a lot of Miss White’s songs, always 
seems to me on the point of being a good song and 
always failing at the critical moment. Mr. Wallace has 
written some fine lyrics, particularly the exquisite Cradle 
Song in his collection of ‘‘ Freebooter Songs.” All 
those published by Mr. Bantock are Oriental, not Eng- 
lish, in feeling, and even the best of his unpublished 
English songs have some Eastern element in them. Mr. 
Stanley Hawley has written a number of lyrics in which 
here and there, but only here and there, one detects a 
note of big originality. Mr. Arthur Hinton has pub- 
lished some really excellent songs, but they are German 
through and through; they might have been written 
by someone who was accustomed to eat at—or under 
—Brahms’s table every day. Mr. Herbert Bedford’s 
lovely songs are purely French; Massenet or Chami- 
nade might sign them. Miss Liza Lehmann’s charm 
seems to desert her when she approaches a big 
subject, as in the ‘‘ Persian Garden.” Mr. Elgar was 
never meant by nature for a song writer, while Mr. 
Coleridge Taylor, though he has done one or two 
songs of quite remarkable quality, has achieved a 
sufficient number of the other kind to prove that his 
vocation does not lie in that quarter. Now and then 
we meet with fresh and spontaneous and really English 
songs, like some of those by Miss Dora Bright ; while 
Mr. Walthew, if Mr. Nicholls had not written, would 
easily rank first as our English lyrist. But when I 
think of some of Mr. Nicholls’s songs I feel that he, and 
he alone, has taken our best poetry within his hands and 
compressed from it its finest essence and fragrance. 
His poetic sense is fine, and he will set none but the 
most poetic words. But he meets these words, as no 
other English song-writer does, on terms of perfect 
equality. There is here no conscious attempt to write 
up to the level of Tennyson or Mr. Henley, no nerving 
of the imagination to a superior and unaccustomed 
thrill. The whole song is clothed in music without an 
effort ; the phrases are faultless, the atmosphere 
amazingly true, The greatest songs of the world, say 
those of Brahms, or Schumann, or Tschaikowsky, 
achieve their effect in virtue of a union of supreme 


beauty with supreme psychological expressive- 
ness; the phrases are not more remarkable for 
their imaginative penetration than for their 
sheer musical loveliness. This is precisely the 





quality I find in the best songs of Mr. Nicholls ; it is the 
gift of none but the born and predestined lyrists. Take, 
forexample, such a song as Tennyson’s ‘‘ Tears, idle 
Tears,’ and compare the various musical settings of 
it, and tell me if it has not been set once for all, so far 
as the present generation of Englishmen is concerned, 
by Mr. Nicholls. Here we have music as sensitive as 
a delicate electrical instrument to every subtle change 
in the atmosphere of the poem. Sadness touched with 
beauty, the grey autumnal tint suggested by Tenny- 
son’s words—these are what everyone who sets the song 
instinctively aims at ; but only in Mr. Nicholls’s setting 
—and here is the final test—do we get the right quality 
of sadness, the honeyed bitterness of the regret. Yes, 
the men who can write song's like these come too rarely 
in any nation; and when I think of some of the lyrics 
of Mr. Nicholls that now lie buried in manuscript—such 
as “The roses are dead,” ‘‘ Now sleeps the crimson 
petal, now the white,” and ‘‘ Bring her again, O western 
wind ’’—songs the like of which I have met nowhere in 
music, so great are they when judged by the highest 
German or Russian standards, and yet so purely, so 
exquisitely English, sounding a note which none of us, 
I dare to affirm, has ever heard before—when I think of 
these and their fate, I realise through what end- 
less deserts of despair the pathway of an artist lies. 
So it comes to pass that I write to-day of Mr. Nicholls, 
who is yet no more than thirty, as if he were a dead 
man. All his work was done between three and seven 
years ago; and English music, | fear, is in danger of 
losing one of its rarest, most delicate talents. An 
artist petrifies unless he appears frequently before the 
public in some way or other ; criticism, expressed or 
anticipated, is a necessary stimulant to him. But the 
more unique an English musician’s gifts, the less 
chance there appears for him to reach the public ear. 
Meanwhile wealthy amateurs present a ‘‘ mere fiddler 
fellow,’’ like Kubelik, with violins costing £1,500 each, 
and Mr. Sousa is invited to perform at Sandringham 
the kind of programme we all know to our sorrow. 
These be your gods, O Israel! 
ERNEST NEWMAN, 


(The fifth article of this series, dealing with the 
work of Mr. William Wallace, will appear tn ** The 
Speaker” of February 1 next.) 


DEMOCRACY AND IMPERIALISM. 


F Liberals favour nationalism yet dislike the 
aggressiveness in which the most popular kind of 
British nationalism asserts itself, are they to be labelled 
with that term of scorn ‘Little Englanders”? One 
might parry the question with another. Properly con- 
sidered, should the term ‘‘ Little Englander ” be rather 
one of scorn or one of pride? Is there nothing to be proud 
of in ‘* Little England,” in her history, her literature, 
her thought, the great men that she has borne for the 
world, her struggle for political and religious freedom ? 
What history has the British Empire to show which 
compares with the history of Litthke England? What 
is its science, its literature, its art? Its one great 
collective achievement, apart from participation in 
Royal pageants, has been an admittedly inglorious 
campaign against a handful of farmers—hardly a feat 
to be weighed in the scale against the resistance to 
Philip II. or to Napoleon. Mr. Chamberlain once 
coupled the name of Little England with the policy 
of surrender. It was a libel. Little England never 
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surrendered. On the contrary, she three times en- 
countered Powers which aspired to the mastery of the 
world and three times overthrew them. It was not 
Little England which in sheer timidity threw her 
Armenian clients to the butchers. It was an England 
weighted with empire and held back by her Imperialists. 
The genuine pride of patriotism is surely lost when 
littleness of geographical extent can be construed into 
aterm of reproach. It is the other face of the same 
ingrained vulgarity which boasts that a single British 
colony is greater than the land which produced Kant 
and Goethe. Little Englander is a name of which no 
patriot need fear to boast. 

But from the name we come to the thing. Pre- 
sumably Little Englandism means the theory that 
England would be better off without the Empire. 
This is certainly a possible view held by many thought- 
ful men. Is it necessarily the view of Liberals, and is 
ita necessary consequence of those democratic prin- 
ciples which certainly, as has been argued, do favour 
nationality? The question has been touched on in a 
previous article, in which it has been shown that the 
attitude of Liberals to the Empire must depend on the 
kind of Empire which we are to have. But it will be 
weil to come to closer quarters with the question io the 
form in which it faces English Liberals at the 
present moment. A glance at the history of opinion 
will help us. The eighteenth-century view of a 
coloay was that it was necessarily dependent, 
politically and commercially, on the mother country. 
When the crisis of the American controversy came on 
Fox and Burke saw that this theory was incompatible 
with the principles of English liberty,and that if it pre- 
vailed it must be fatal not only to the Americans, but 
ultimately to the constitutional liberties of Englishmen. 
They recognised, in short, that the Imperialism of 
their day was no more compatible in the long run with 
liberty at home than abroad. But if colonies could 
not be governed by the mother country for her own 
good, were they not merely a burden? That was an 
argument which appealed to men like Bentham, and 
from the time of the American war onwards there were 
these two considerations tending to shape Liberal 
Opinion in relation to the Empire. The main con- 
sideration was that, as a matter of principle, distant 
dependencies inhabited by white men admittedly 
capable of self-government ought not to be subjected to 
the rule of a Colonial Secretary who had perhaps never 
been within two thousand miles of their borders. The 
other consideration was that if England was debarred 
by justice trom making use of them for her own ends, 
they could not claim in justice that she should protect 
them. From both points of view separation seemed 
to be the most probable result, and the con- 
clusion was strengthened by the triumph of Free- 
Trade principles, which diminished the commercial 
importance of the political link. But the success of 
the Durham policy in Canada, initiated under the 
impulse of Liberal and, indeed, Benthamist ideas, pro- 
duced by degrees a new situation. , Friction between 
mother country and colonies died away and gave place 
tc good feeling, strenzthened by the natural ties of 
consanguinity. How deep that feeling goes remains 
yet to be seen. In South Africa it has proved fragile, 
and it can hardly be held that partnership in a radically 
unjust war and in the extinction of liberty in one 
colony is likely to prove in the end a bond of friendship 
between the other portions of the Empire. 

But, whatever its permanent value, the newly-born 
good feeling had a great effect upon opinion—on the 
opinion of many Liberals an effect so intoxicating that 
they forgot the wise deeds of their fathers to which 
the feeling owed its birth, and in their dream of the 
future greatness of the race kicked over the basket 
which contained the sources of their fortune. It was 
seen or thought that there was a possibility of recon- 
ciling Empire with liberty. For each component State 


of the Empire there was tull internal self-government, 
and yet the whole had advantages which small 
free States cannot claim. Over a great area of 
the world there was, it seemed, assured peace ; there 
was the machinery for adjusting disputes between dif- 
ferent parts, should such disputes arise ; and there was 
the consciousness of a wider fraternity, of a vaster 
common heritage, than the citizens of any small com- 
munity, however proud, could enjoy. In all this, taken 
in full sincerity, there is much to appeal to Liberals, 
little to repel them. 

But the colonies are not the Empire. There are 
the tropical dependencies, with some seven-eighths of 
the Empire’s population, and no pretence of self- 
government. Here is a form of government which 
frankly involves the overthrow of all democratic prin- 
ciples and the admission that they are not applicable 
except to white men. True or false, this admission has 
certainly weakened the fibre of English democratic senti- 
ment. After all, the white man’s claim to rule the black 
because he is wiser and more capable is essentially the 
same as the noble’s claim to rule the commonalty for 
their good as much as for his own. The claim may 
be justified by the facts in the one case and not justified 
in the other, but the mode of reasoning is so similar 
that it is very hard to admit the one and refuse the 
other. Here, again, then Imperialist and democratic 
sentiments come into conflict. For Liberals the 
conflict was softened by two considerations. The 
first was that from the practical point of view 
there was no real option in the matter. Granted that it 
might conceivably have been better for both countries 
that India had never been conquered, there was the 
Indian Empire, a realised fact which nothing could get 
over, a responsibility that could no more be shaken off 
than the responsibility for Cornwall. The first duty of 
statesmen was not with general principles but with the 
way to make the best of the actual situation; and— 
here the second consideration came in—on the whole a 
good best was being made of India. We gave her, if 
not self-government, at least good government. We 
governed largely by Indian ideas, interfering with them 
only when, as in the case of Suttee, they too palpably 
outraged European sentiment. Beyond all this we 
made atlempts at a beginning of self-government— 
attempts at least sufficient to prove our general honesty 
of purpose. 

If this were all that Imperialism meant—this free 
informal union with the colonies, this conscientious 
and tolerant government of tropical dependencies 
which cannot govern themselves —Liberals would have 
no quarrel with Imperialism. On the contrary, sup- 
posing its principles sincere and capable in practice of 
being maintained without deterioration, they see in it 
much to attract them. And when men describe Im- 
perialism this is often the account of it which they give. 
The suggestion is that it means belief in an Empire based 
on principles which two generations of Liberals have 
been able in some degree to put into practice. If the 
Empire were to be a league of peace between self-govern- 
ing communities it would embody two of the greatest 
ideas of Liberalism. But in its realisation Imperialism 
has meant the negation of both these ideas. Its aims, 
succinctly stated, are aggression and race ascendency. 
The point would be clearer if it were not for the 
wonderful elasticity of political terms. The present 
war, for instance, whatever its origin, has been for 
eighteen months waged avowedly with the object of 
annexing two States. Yet it is freely denied that it 
either is or ever has been a war of aggression. Clearly 
if the forcible annexation of foreign territory does not 
come within the meaning of the term aggression the 
repudiation of all aggressive intention by Imperialists 
has no meaning or value whatever. If an Empire 
proves itself ‘‘free, tolerant, and unaggressive” by 
suspending a Constitution, suppressing free speech, and 
forcibly taking other people’s territory, then clearly 
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those words do not bear their surface value. They 
cease to be a recommendation either of an Empire or 
of a policy. The truth appears to be that those who 
use them use them with as much meaning as the 
drunken man in Aristotle attached to the lines of 
Empedocles which he could repeat by rote. The quarrel 
of Liberals with Imperialism is precisely on the ques- 
tion whether these epithets are to be taken at their 
true meaning or not. The central principle of Liberalism 
is self-government. The central principle of Im- 
perialism, whatever words may be used to cloak it, is 
the subordination of self-government to Empire, princi- 
pally by aggressive war, secondarily and so far as 
necessary by the curtailment or suspension of self- 
government within the Empire. The trap laid for 
Liberals consists in this—that they are asked to give 
in their adhesion to Imperialism as representing 
admiration for an Empire which more and more has 
been shaped upon Liberal lines. Having given 
their assent, they are irresistibly led on to the 
other meaning of Imperialism—a meaning in which, for 
all practical purposes, these principles are set aside. 
And there is a medium to facilitate the change. For if 
the Empire is so liberally formed, so free, tolerant, and 
unaggressive, can we have too much of it? Should 
we not extend its blessing to those that sit in darkness? 
And so, by a seductive blending of the old Adam of 
national vanity with the new spirit of humanitarian 
zeal, men who are neither thoughtless nor ill-inten- 
tioned are carried on step by step into approval of a 
devastating war. 

Such are the sophistries which have entangled 
many Liberals. To escape them it is but necessary to 
take the word Imperialism as meaning what Imperialists 
mean by it—that it is a principle of ascendency—and to 
set over against it the central principle of Liberalism, the 
principle of autonomy. Between these two ideas there 
can be no reconciliation. They represent the most 
fundamental cleavage of political opinion. The attitude 
of Liberalism to the Empire is not finally determined. 
Probably it will be fixed in large measure by the fate of 
South Africa. But its attitude to Imperialism is certain 
unless it is itself to become merely an ‘* Empedoclean ” 
phrase. 

L. T. Hosnovse. 





PERSONAL TALK. 


It will be interesting to see what Mrs. Gallup has to 
say in support of her Shakespeare-Bacon cipher theory 
in the forthcoming number of the Pa// Mall Magasine. 
Her discovery has been pretty conclusively proved to 
be no discovery at all, and would have aroused no 
interest if it had not been for the unexpected support 
given to it by Mr. Mallock. Mrs. Gallup’s book was 
published oyer two years ago, and was brought to the 
notice of the wide-awake Mr. Andrew Lang, who 
dealt it some shrewd blows. He proved that the 
ciph2r story supposed to have te2n written by Bacon 
showed incredible ignorance of things that Bacon 
undoubtedly knew. The fierce light that has been 
turned upon Mrs. Gallup’s theory in the columns of 
the Zimes since Mr. Mallock arose to defend her kas 
brought out other curious inconsistences, quotations 
from Pope made a hundred years before Pope was 
born, and expressions in common use by Mrs. Gallup’s 
compatriots in the present day but uaknown in the 
English of Elizabeth’s time. “And finally—we may 


take the word of Mr. Sidney Lee, who knows what he 
is talking about—there is no biliteral cipher in the 
First Folio. Or, if Mr. Lee’s word is not enough, 
anyone can examine a facsimile of the First Folio for 
himself. Mr. Mallock has done so, and corroborates 
Mrs. Gallup’s theory. His name is sufficient to have 
given that lady a somewhat belated vogue, but of all 
the hundreds of pairs of eyes that have been turned on 
the typographical irregularities of the First Folio very 
few will be found to see what Mrs. Gallup has succeeded 
in persuading him that he has seen. Mr. Mallock 
is a sensible man. There is little doubt but that he 
will some day recant of his errors. Mrs. Gallup, for 
aught I know, may be a sensible woman; but I have 
not the slightest expectation of her recanting of 
anything. Her answer to her critics will probably be 
of the nature of the old lady’s who asserted that 
Purcell copied Handel, and, when it was pointed out 
to her that Purcell died when Handel was eleven 
years old, replied, ‘‘Oh, you can prove anything you 
like by dates!” 


The Court of Claims, after an adjournment of a 
month, has met again this week at the Privy Council 
Office, and some vexed questions with regard to 
‘* service” at the Coronation have been settled. The 
‘* Mayor and Commonalty and Citizens of the City of 
London” had no difficulty in upholding their right 
to be present in Westminster Abbey to bear ‘‘the 
crystal sceptre or mace,” although they had not been 
represented at the coronations of either William IV. or 
Victoria. The Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of 
the Borough of Weymouth and Melcombe Regis were 
not so fortunate. The only ground for their claim was 
the great antiquity of their borough, and it was not 
considered strong enough. Weymouth is a thriving 
seaside town, and has obtained a gratifying little 
advertisement, which we hope will prove of advantage 
to it in the forthcoming holiday season. The most 
interesting claim in dispute was that of Hereditary 
Standard Bearer of Scotland. This office was held by 
the family of Scrymgeour as long ago as 1103, and 
a charter confirming it was granted to Sir James 
Scrymgeour of Dudhope, near Dundee, in 1587. The 
lands of Dudhope passed through the Earl of Dundee 
and Graham of Claverhouse to the Earls of Lauderdale, 
and it was argued on behalf of the latter that the office 
passed with them, and was theirs not only by heritage, 
but still more by recognition. The Court, however, 
decided that the office had not so passed with the land 
but was hereditary in the family of Scrymgeour, 


The title of Lauderdale recalls a curious lawsuit 
which took place after the death of the late earl, who 
was killed by lightning while shooting on the Scotch 
hills nearly twenty years ago. The title was appro- 
priated by a distant kinsman, but it was claimed by a 
rather nearer relation, a major in the Indian army, who 
was the great-great-grandson of the sixth earl, the one 
who had been killed being the twelfth. Major Mait- 
land’s great-grandfather had distinguished himself at 
the capture of Quebec. He lived for some years in 
America, and had children. He married the mother of 
these children two days before his death in 1772. By 
Scotch law that marriage legitimised them. By 
English law they and their descendants would have no 
rights to the Lauderdale title or estates. There way 
some evidence which seemed to show that this Colonel 
Maitland had intended to become an American citizen, 
and if he had done so his children would have been 
illegitimate. It was a difficult point to decide so many 
years afterwards, but the case eventually went in 
favour of Major Maitland, his descendant, and he 
is now thirteenth Earl of Lauderdale. 


It is impossible not to feel the simserest sympathy 


with the landlords, shopkeepers, and inhabitants of. 
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houses on the route of the Trottoir Roulant of the 
1900 Paris Exhibition. The landlords found it im- 
possible to let their premises, the shopkeepers did no 
trade, and it appears that many of those who lived in 
houses adjoining te ‘‘ Moving Sidewalk” are suffering 
from a complication of nervous disorders which must 
be considerably more interestiag to th: doctors, who 
have give 1 certificates to that effect, than to the victims 
themselves. Our own Twopenny Tube discourses the 
mildest of whispers when compared to this incessantly 
rolling and grinding method of conveyance. The 
victims to its baleful influence have aroused them- 
selves and are suiny the State, represented by the 
General Commissioner of the Universil Exhibition, 
the Conpany of Electrical Transports, the Depart- 
ment of the Seine, and the City of Paris, all at once 
for heavy damages. An attempt has been made by a 
Commissioner appo‘nted by the Government to prevent 
the two litter bodies from being atta:ked, but the in- 
jured citizens are averse from exonerating them. There 
is a possibility that the Council 0° State may tike a 
prejudiced view of the liability of the State itself, and 
a private industcial company might be too private and 
not industrious enough to be able to pay heavy 
damage; to a large number of people. It is to be 
ho ed that compensation for all the distress they have 
undergone may be obtained from somebody. 


M. 





FROM ABROAD. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY DEADLOCK IN 
AUSTRIA. 


O Parliament in the world can compete with that 
of Austria at the present time for peculiarities. 
Almost more astounding than the Minister who tells 
Parliament that it will be abolished, or at least threatens 
it with abolition, is the Parliament itself which lends 
an apathetic ear to these threats and buries itself a 
quarter of an hour afterwards in its ordinary business. 
But most astounding of all is public opinion and the 
Press, which, with but few exceptions, not only 
approve of the Premier’s threat against the Constitu- 
tion, but are far more in earnest about it than the 
Minister himself, and appear anxious to drive the 
Minister to perform threats which he never really 
intended to put into execution. The political atmo- 
sphere of Austria is indeed extraordinary, whether we 
regard the Government, Parliament, or the population 
at large. The spirit of all three is undoubtedly 
abnormal, but there need be no mystery or puzzle ; for 
a complete explanation may be found, depending 
partly upon the complex and confused relations of 
Austria, partly on the Austrian temperament, which 
rises to greater levity with every political depression. 
Merses profundo pulchrior evenit. 

First, then, as regards her political conditions, 
Austria suffers for the moment from three principal 
evils. The first is the friction and uncertainty with 
which the machinery of Parliament at present works ; 
the second is the long-standing racial struggle between 
the two strongest peoples of the Empire—the Germans 
and the Czechs; the third evil is the conflict of com- 
mercial interests between Austria and Hungary, the 
two halves of the dual monarchy. | will take the first 
of these three points in my present letter. 

The Austrian Government and the Press, which 
serves it both at home and abroad, love to represent 


the Parliamentary obstruction as the only, or at least 
the principal, obstacle to a prosperous and contented 
Austria. In combating this view, I do not attempt 
to deny the existence of Parliamentary evils. The 
truth is that Parliament is just now labouring under 
enormous difficulties. Of the Parliament at present 
sitting no one can say, because no one knows, one 
day, what it will do the next. The evil, then, is un- 
deniable, but it is certainly not so serious as some 
would have us believe, and it is certainly not incurable. 
I wrote upon Parliamentary prospects at length in 
The Speaker some little time ago, and my predictions 
have been fully confirmed by the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment since it met. The inefficiency of the Parliament 
has two causes—first, the Government is unparlia- 
mentary, composed as it is of old officials forced upon 
Parliament under Herr von Koerber. This unparlia- 
mentary Government makes for a disorganised Parlia- 
ment. There is no fixed majority in Parliament to 
support it, no compact minority to oppose it, but a 
chaos of more than a dozen parties, whose attitudes 
change with every change of circumstance. The 
disease could be cured if the Crown would only 
agree to restore that system of Parliamentary 
Government which it has now for twenty years 
abandoned. The loss of power which the Crown 
might seem to suffer from such a step would be more 
than compensated for by the self-confidence which 
it would gain in its executive powers, a_ self-con- 
fidence which it can neither feel nor show in the 
present chaos of Parliamentary conditions. Another 
reason for the unsatisfactory working of our Parlia- 
ment must be sought in its history. In the year 1897 
there was carried a reform of the franchise, which, 
thoughsmalland paltry, wasasignificant steptowards de- 
mocracy, and had a distinctly weakening effect upon the 
old-fashioned, experienced, and moderate parties which 
previously existed. Respectable routine lost control, 
and in its place new “‘ peoples’ parties” (Volksparteien) 
with Radical views and Radical leaders were elected to 
the Reichsrath by all the nationalities of the Empire. 
The new men had no practical knowledge of Parlia- 
mentary organisation, and no inclination for the arts 
of political compromise. In this respect the Austrian 
Reichsrath of to-day presents some analogy to the 
English House of Commons after the great reform of 
1832. Readers of Chapter XVII. of the fourth volume of 
Spencer Walpole’s //istory of England, in which he 
deals with the results of the reform, may gain a vivid 
sense of the technical difficulties under which the 
Austrian Parliament at present labours. Spencer 
Walpole shows how the Act of 1832 brought a certain 
number of popular politicians into the House of 
Commons, in the place of ‘‘ gentlemen,” whose great 
object was to force upon the House crude and com- 
prehensive popular ideas. The zeal with which the 
new-comers made speeches, formulated questions, pro- 
posed resolutions, and ventilated grievances occupied 
an immense amount of Parliamentary time, and almost 
doubled its work. The very same phenomenon may be 
observed here. It is impossible to set limits to the 
flood of speeches, interpolations, petitions, and motions 
which pour over the House. Naturally the power of 
Parliament to deal with the ordinary work of adminis- 
tration is perceptibly diminished. The agendas are 
so long that nobody reads them, and, besides, every 
Parliamentary sitting brings a confused mass of supple- 
mentary questions and resolutions, which are put for- 
ward mostly by members of the small Radical parties 
in order to publish to the world the thousand and one 
grievances of a hitherto gagged and silent democracy. 
Yet the resolutions, interpolations, and petitions are 
not so embarrassing as might be expected, because by 
our rules of procedure they are handed in in writing 
and printed, and do not greatly detain the attention or 
occupy the time of the House. A more real ground of 
complaint is the multitude of lengthy speeches upon 
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insignificant matters in which members indulge on 
every conceivable pretext. But the most serious causes 


of obstruction are ‘‘the urgency motions,” and these 


are what Ministers chiefly dread. By our rules of pro- 
cedure a debate may be opened upon any subject not 
standing on the order of the day, upon the motion of 
twenty members. These ‘‘ urgency motions,” as they 
are called, are in normal times reserved for extreme 
cases of necessity; as, for example, where some 
administrative evil has arisen suddenly and requires 
immediate redress, or some momentary public danger 
demands the instant attention of Parliament. An 
urgency motion is normally based upon facts, but it is 
at present used principally as a weapon of political 
agitation. Members who wish to show their con- 
stituents their zeal and importance bring forward 
motions of urgency about things which are not in the 
least urgent, so that these motions often degenerate 
into mere exhibitions of wordy rhetoric. After 1832 
the English Parliament found itself confronted with a 
very similar obstruction. Petitions began to be used 
for the purpose of wasting the time of Parliament in 
irrelevant debates and advertising private members on 
the pretext of ventilating the grievances of voters. A 
cure, however, was found for the abuse of petitions at 
Westminster, and there is no reason why a similar cure 
should not be found for the abuse of urgency motions 
in Vienna. Such evils do not require suspensions of 
the Constitution, or displays of force. A Parliament 
requires Parliamentary guidance. It must be led, not 
driven. Parliamentary efficiency is the work of time, 
training, and experience. 

So much for the first of the three evils which at 
present afflict Austrian government. I propose to deal 
with the second two in a second letter. 


HEINRICH KANNER. 
Vienna, January, 1902. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 


By Municeps. 


Unoccupigp LAND AND Houses. 


Mr. TREACHER inquires how it is possible “to obtain 
rates or anything else from unoccupied land.” The 
answer is simple—you rate the owner, or, as an Act of 
Parliament would put it, you enact that ‘ the owner 
shall be deemed to be the occupier.” It is quite true 
that stich a rate would fall upon the owner’s income, at 
least in the ease of urban land. Long ago it was decided 
that if a rian grew thistles on his land he should 
be rated as if he grew corn, in order that the parish 
should not lose its contribution. Such land, however, 
would be rated, not on its capital value, but on the 
amount of rent which a hypothetical tenant would be 
willing to pay for it. Ifno one would pay a pound a 
year for the land it would be rated as being 
Worth less. But if people were ready to pay 
#10 an acre, and the owner preferred to keep 
his land idle, why should the parish suffer? The 
Same principle should be applied to houses, except that 
rates should be levied on less than their full value. The 
expenses of local authorities go on whether heredita- 
ments are occupied or not. Under the present law 
occupiers actually pay a police rate for the protection 
of vacant houses. Finally, if hereditaments were 
always rated, whether occupied or not, they would 
very seldom be unlet. 


_ [Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MUNICEPs, Speaker oftices.} 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


A PLEA FOR THE SYMBOLIC STUDY OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—Our age suffers from one great spiritual defect, 
upon which, nevertheless, it plumes itself as upon its most 
characteristic virtue and mark of superiority over all past 
ages. It is, in fact, a defect of its virtue, as abstinence is 
of temperance, and this comparison suggests why the age 
takes such pride in its defect, and misconceives it for its 
highest virtue. At certain stages of development, to push 
2 virtue to extreme, even to sacrifice and defect of nature, 
is the only effective method of rendering it solid and per- 
manent. But when a virtue has thus become solid and 
permanent, then is the time to point remorselessly to its 
defect, with a view to a happy restoration of the lost 
equilibrium of nature. © 

Our age’s great spiritual defect I have just found ex- 
pressed in all its conscious pride in a Scotch critique as 
follows: “Symbolism is not the token of a high intelli- 
gence, but of the reverse. It is rampant in all uncivilised 
nations, and disappears with the onward march of intellect. 
When poets like Maeterlinck and Yeats seek to revive 
symbolism at the present day they are stepping back to the 
regicns of savagery.” This characteristic utterance, of 
course, involves the assumption that in the onward march 
of the intellect nothing of value is left neglected in the 
rear. Upon this false assumption depends the inference 
that, as symbolism has been left in the rear, by a short 
march of three centuries, therefore symbolism is of no 
value. The fact is, these onward marches are always fol- 
lowed by reaction. History is a record of flux and reflux, 
of the swing of the pendulum. The advance is but the 
advance of a part, the whole human spirit is more than its 
part. Like the ameeba, it advances by pushing forward a 
filamentary process, which it flows after with its whole sub- 
stance and reabsorbs ; then pushes forward another filamen- 
tary process. 

The Speaker seems free from the assumption that 
symbolism is a factor rightly abandoned and for ever 
negligible in human life, an assumption which now generally 
impedes the development and redintegration of the human 
spirit. I hope, therefore, to be allowed to assail this 
assumption in Zhe Speaker, from the point of view of a 
Shakespearean critic, persuaded that the mystery, which 
for the world at large still envelops the personality of 
Shakespeare, is not due to his own aloofness from the 
ordinary human type, or to his neglect of self-revelation, 
but to the age’s extraordinary hypnotic blindness to sym- 
bolism ; induced by the dominant idea that symbolism is a 
mental vice of the past, and that of such an effete vice, our 
living, our immortal Shakespeare could not possibly be 
guilty. 

The purely scientific era only began subsequent to 
Shakespeare. Its mortal struggle to affirm itself against 
the symbolism of the past, that had become petrified in a 
tyrannical system of belief, and its effort towards clear and 
distinct ideas and the bare truth, naturally led to its con- 
ceiving a disgust generally for symbolism, which therefore 
fell into disrepute. Nay, the age “ turned away its eyes 
from beholding the vanity” of symbolism, and practically 
denied its existence by admitting only the one contest, that 
between truth and falsehood. Then if literalists defend- 
ing the faith and scientists assailing it were quarrelling over 
the possibility of the facts supposed affirmed in a Biblical 
text, if some stray student, with a remnant of natural per- 
ception, suggested, quite correctly, a symbolical interpre- 
tation of the text, both parties would turn and rend him 
as an impertinent juggler with words, and as comprising a 
tremendous issue ; whereas he would be providing its only 
possible solution. Under such conditions symbolism 
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alinost faded from poetry until these present days. ‘l'o 
Voltaire, Dante was abhorrent ; and by lesser minds his 
symbolism was flatly denied, though it stares one in the 
face, and was confessed by Dante himself. So dense, at 
one time, was the blindness, induced by prejudice, that one 
Berington, in a Literary History of the Middle Ages, pub- 
lished in 1814, and praised by W. Hazlett as “the best 
account extant,” could write concerning Dante: “ Scarcely 
had the Divina Commedia seen the light, when able pro- 
fessors delivered lectures upon it. Under the mistaken 
conviction that it abounded with allegories and mystic 
meanings they dwelt too much on these.” We have im- 
proved upon this. Mr. Snell, in a book on 7'he Fourteenth 
Century (Blackwood’s Series), can now inform us_ that 
Dante wrote with a quadruple application of meaning, per- 
sonal, allegorical, moral, and anagogic. Now, as Shake- 
speare lived before the purely scientific and anti-symbolic 
era, a contemporary of Spenser, he would not have our 
prejudices to deter him from symbolism. His personal 
thought, his philosophy, all that he could not put inte the 
mouths of his characters, he could express in this form. 
Skilful symbolic poetry is at least a higher form of art than 
didactic poetry. If Zhe Tempest is a work in this form of 
art, anyone can see it is to be preferred to Wordsworth’'s 
amorphous E.xvcersioz, even at the cost of interpreting its 
message. I think that Zhe Tempes/, Wianter’s Taie, 
Cymbeline, and the Sonnets are all symbolic works 
enshrining Shakespeare’s personal thought and philosophy 
of life. I will not now refer to the interpretation I should 
assign to them. I want only to arouse others from the 
intense, but as I have shown, utterly unreasonable pre- 
judice that makes symbolism repugnant to them, and 
tlinds them to the very possibility of its occurrence in 
Shakespeare. If four new plays by Shakespeare, equal as 
works of art to Othello, but in the same unsymbolic style, 
were now to be discovered in an old chest in Warwickshire, 
what a furore they would excite! Yet this treasure from 
an old chest would be far less valuable, great as its value 
would be, than that which might emerge from the four 
works I have mentioned, if these are, indeed, symbolic, and 
enshrine in their symbolism the poet's personal thought. 
There are signs, obvious enough of some symbolism—at 
any rate, present in these works; but the modern mind, 
hypnotised by the anti-symbolic prejudice, seems quite 
unable to apply itself to their consideration from a sym- 
bolic point of view. 

“ The general consent of critics and readers,” says Dr. 
Furnivall, “ identifies Shakespeare, in the ripeness and calm- 
ness of his art and power, more with Prospero than with any 
of his characters.” After this great general effort critics and 
readers apparently suffer from a general exhaustion. ‘The fur- 
ther question, what representative relation, then, have Pros- 
pero’s life, magic and achievements, to Shakespeare’s life, 
magic and achievements, never occurs to them. Yet it seems 
a question one is logically compelled to ask and consider. It 
might prove that there was no such relation, as there was no 
such relation between the actions of Harold Skimpole 
and those of Leigh Hunt, though Skimpole was partially 
sketched from Hunt. On the other hand, it might prove 
that as Prospero raised a tempest, so there is a sense in 
which Shakespeare may have raised, and may still raise, a 
tempest (for example in the mind “of a guilty creature sit- 
ting at a play”); as Prospero employed a spirit, so there is 
an obvious sense in which Shakespeare employed a spirit ; 
as Prospero drew the guilty Alonzo spell-stopped within 
his circle, so there is a sense in which the tragedian Shake- 
speare drew many a guilty spectator spell-stopped within 
the circle uf his art, and so on, until the whole play might 
prove thus representative. And a mind free from the anti- 
symbulic prejudice would perceive that this is as possible 
as not, and would apply itself to the consideration of the 
subject. In Sonnet 105 Shakespeare writes: 

“* Fair, kind, and true’ is all my argument, 
‘Fair, kind, and true,’ varying to other words ; 
And in this change is my invention spent, 
Three themes in one, which wondrous scope affords.” 


An author never expressed himself more decisively 
upon the subject of his work. Why, then, is Shakespeare's 
own statement so generally neglected in the study of the 
Sonnets? Only through the blinding effect of the anti- 
symbolic prejudice. Once freed from this prejudice, a 
reader would be able te pay due respect to those supremely 
authoritative lives, would perceive that the symbol of a 
“lovely boy” is representative of an Ideal of Beauty, 
Truth, and Love, and would humbly apply himself to the 
interpretation of the thousand and one metaphors of the 
Sennets. At first, unused to such work, he would be as 
helpless as one brought up from a dungeon into the blaze 
of noon. But he would soon grow to his task. At present, 
spell-stopped by the anti-symbolic prejudice, while yearn- 
ing to know Shakespeare’s personal thought, he blindly 
rejects, or rather never dreams of the ample means offered 
him by the puet.—Yours, &c., 

C. Downing. 
MR. BURNS ON GARDEN CITIES. 

Sir,~—-Mr. John Burns, M.P., in the very able speech 
which you report so fully in your issue of 11th inst., makes 
a reference to “ Garden Cities” which I think is based on 
a misapprehension. Mr. Burns seems to imply that the 
proposals of the Garden City Association are nothing more 
than a suggestion to reduce the size of towns to “ manage- 
able aggregations of people,” and points out that even 
where towns are. of a manageable size—like York—the 
problem of poverty is not less acute. 

Surely Mr. Burns does not imagine that the mere 
removal of factories, the re-arrangement of the population 
into smaller towns, and the laying out of such towns on a 
pre-determined plan constitute the fundamental principles 
upon which the “Garden City” proposals are based. ‘The 
fundamental principle is tv secure the unearned increment 
of the land, and all other suggestions of the association are 
largely proposed as a means to that end. 

I confess I am astonished to find a man like Mr. Burns 
lecture the poor people of London on the frailties of their 
nature, devote such length to the evils of intemperance, 
and generally to pour vbloquy on the “ pig” and the “ pig- 
sty” without making more than a passing reference tu ihe 
man who is drawing the rent for the “ pigsty.” 

Does Mr. Burns propose to continue robbing the rate- 
payers of London to establish cheap trams and electric 
lighting, to pull down slums at a cost of £750 a house, and 
to lay out parks, when the nett result of the whole of these 
improvements is to increase the income and the power of the 
private landowner? Is he serious in suggesting that the 
problem of London overcrowding can be solved under pre- 
sent conditions of land tenure? Does he think it is fair to 
tax me 6s. 8d. per pound on a £40 rent in a house of five 
small rooms—i.¢c., #2 13s. 4d. a room—when the land- 
owner of hundreds of acres at my door is paying less than 
a fourth of this sum in taxes per acre for the land he is 
holding up for thousands of pounds of rent? And why, 
let me ask, is he holding it up? It is because every open 
space made in London increases the demand for land in the 
suburbs ; every cheap tram, every increased facility, makes 
it more likely that this landowner will get a bigher rent. 
And vet who will say that he is to blame ? 

However much the slothfulness or the intemperance of 
the working man may be the cause of poverty, I fail to see 
that you can reduce the evil by scolding and lecturing those 
who suffer from this injustice. ‘I'he landlord is not to blame 

he takes what he can get for his land and speculates on 
the basis of a pernicious system of tenure. But those who 
vo on tinkering with the evikand neglect the root question 
in this great problem, are much to blame, in spite of their 
good intentions, and the surface good results of their 
schemes. 

‘The Garden City Association understands the difficulty 


of expropriating landlords on existing town areas, but it ob-° 


serves that economic conditions in these towns are giving 
the manufacturer the foresight to see the advantage of re- 
moving his factory to cheaper land, and its object is to ac- 
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celerate this spontaneous movement, if possible, by con- 
certed action, and to acquire land at agricultural prices for 
the establishment of industrial communities. The size of the 
towns will certainly be limited, because it is a necessary fea- 
ture of the scheme that a considerable belt of land will be 
retained for agricyltural purposes around the town, but the 
essential feature will be that all increase of land value will 
belong to the community. Hence every facility supplied 
by that community will increase its own income from land 
values, and it shall not merely possess the niggardly powers 
of a municipality, but also the tremendous powers of the in- 
dividualist landowner. 

The question is too urgent for us to wait for Parlia- 
mentary power. We shall not get taxation of land values to- 
day, nor to-morrow ; and even that proposal involves pay- 
ment of a price to the landowners. Why should we wait 
for legislation, when the fact that manufacturers are them- 
selves migrating, gives us an opportunity to create a 
concrete experiment which will force people to see the in- 
justice and oppression of the land laws? You cannot solve 
overcrowding without solving the question of rural depopu- 
lation at the same time, and I would be glad to know of any 
proposal which can compete with the “Garden City” 
scheme, as a means of solving these problems on imme- 
diately practical and at the same time permanent lines. 
Why should not municipal statesmen like Mr. Burns help us 
to carry out this experiment, as a means of helping the “ pig” 
to help himself ? ‘The “ pig” wants to get out into the open 
fields for a daily run to pick up roots for his own nourish- 
ment, and he'll become independent of the crust with which 
we pauperise him and suppress the best instincts of his 
nature.—Yours, &c., 

‘THoMAS ADAMs, 
Secretary, Garden City Association. 


VTAXATION OF GROUND VALUES 


Sir,—In your issue of Jannary 11 Mr. John Marshall 
Writes of tapping new sources of revenue by rating land, 
whether occupied or not, on its capitalised value. How is 
he going to obtain rates or anything else from unoccupied 
land? You cannot get blood out of a post. I suppose he 
means that he’ would rate the owner of the land, but that is 
quite a different matter, and simply means rating the owner's 
income derived from some other source. As this other 
income probably pays rates or taxes already I fail to see 
where the new source of revenue comes in. Houses, shops, 
&c., are not rated on their capitalised value, but on their 
actual rent, or if occupied by the owner, then on such an 
amount as they might reasonably be expected to fetch year 
by year. If they are unoccupied, and so produce no in- 
come, they pay no rates. Liberalism used to stand for 
“Retrenchment.” It now appears to stand for “ New 
Sources of Revenue,” with the result which is only too plain. 
—Yours, &c., 

LLEWELLYN ‘TREACHER. 

Somercroft, ‘'wytord, Berks, 

January 13, 1902. 
[For a reply see p. 447.—Ed., Sfeaker.] 


GERMAN LIFE. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to prevent a misapprehen- 
sion which may possibly be caused by a sentence in the 
kind notice which you devote to my book, “German Life 
in Town and Country,” in Zhe Speaker of January 11? In 
connection with the “ Los von Rom” movement in Austria, 
your reviewer observes that it “does not touch the Catholic 
parts of Germany. Nevertheless, if Mr. Dawson may be 
trusted, ‘the yearly secessions from the Church make 
nowadays a respectable total,’ ” &c. May I point out that 
the passage from which your reviewer quotes relates, not 
to the Roman Catholic Church, but to the Protestant State 
Church of Prussia ?—Yours, &c., 

WittiAM Harsurr Dawson. 
Skipton. 





REVIEWS. 


THE SCOTTISH INTELLECT IN THE 
KIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


ScortisH MEN oF LETTERS IN THE EIGHTEENTH Century. By 
Henry Grey Graham. London: Adam and Charles Black. 


18s. 


NoTWITHSTANDING all that has been written about the 
Scotland of the eighteenth century, we are still without a 
complete coherent record of the intellectual development 
of that interesting period. About the social life of the 
eighteenth century of Scotland enough, and more than 
enough, has been written. Recently this aspect of the sub- 
ject has been treated in a highly interesting manner by the 
Rev. Henry Grey Graham. That gentleman kas now pro- 
duced a bulky volume, entitled Scottish Men of Letters in 
the Eighteenth Century. He has brought to a focus infor- 
mation about Scotland which lies scattered through innu- 
merable articles and gossipy chapters, and has presented to 
the reader in intelligible and agreeable form the lives of a 
distinguished group of men who in the intellectual sphere 
have added lustre to the name of Scotland. Here Mr. 
Graham's merits end. He kas missed a splendid oppor- 
tunity. What was needed was a book dealing with Scot- 
land in the eighteenth century after the manner of Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s book on English thought. For the ele- 
mentary reader Mr. Graham’s book will be of service, but 
the thoughtful student who desires to know the precise place 
of the eighteenth century in the intellectual evolution of 
Scotland will get from Mr. Graham no light and leading. 

_ What was the significance of the marvellous birth of 
intellectualism which distinguished Scotland in the 
eighteenth century ? Nothing is more remarkable than the 
fact that the group of men who figure in Mr. Graham's 
book were all cast in the same mould, and that very 
different from the mould in which the Scotsmen of the 


seventeenth century were cast. We get a glimpse of the- 


explanation when we note that in the eighteenth century 
Scotland felt the full force of the reaction against purely 
theological ideas which, starting a century earlier in Eng- 
land, spread through Voltaire to France, and left its im- 
pression upon the age of David Hume, Adam Smith, and 
the band of moderate clergymen associated with the semi- 
rationalism of Scottish thought. Mr. Graham gives us a 
sketch of the life of Hutcheson, but only a hint does he 
give of the important place which Hutcheson held in the 
transition from covenanting thought and ideas to the en- 
lightenment of the eighteenth century. Hutcheson did not 
violently break with the Calvinism of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; he ignored it. He inoculated Scottish thought with 
a new idea—the idea of the natural goodness of human 
nature, as opposed to the prevailing doctrine of natural 
depravity. ‘Ihe capacity of reason for discovering truth, 
the beneficence of Nature, the harmony of human interests 
—such was the creed which Hutcheson indirectly substi- 
tuted for the sombre, not to say gloomy, philosophy of life 
whose horizon in the previous century was bounded by the 
Conventicle. Hutcheson was the originator of two 
schools—the Moderate religious school, which was nearer 
Deism than Calvinism, and the school represented by 
Adam Smith, which endeavoured to give human life a dual 
basis apart from theology, an ethical and an economic 
basis. Smith’s books on the Moral Sentiments and his 
Wealth of Nations were undoubtedly inspired by the note 
of humanism which Hutcheson introduced into Scottish 
thought. Hume was a bolder thinker than either 
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Hutcheson or Smith. Hume represented in its extreme 
form the reaction against Calvinism. ‘The Covenanters 
were enthusiastic to the verge of fanaticism. Hume's 
special bugbear was enthusiasm. ‘The Covenanters placed 
their entire reliance on the supernatural. Hume frankly 
limited thought to the natural. ‘The men of the eighteenth 
century, weary of the turmoil of the religious epoch, sighed 
for a social state in which calm passionless thinkers would 
be able to sit down to the discovery of those principles and 
laws which lie at the root of social peace and national pro- 
gress. ‘The difference between Hutcheson and Hume was 
this: the former endeavoured to reduce friction between 
himself and his opponents by imparting to his humanism 
a theological flavour ; while the latter set himself to cut up 
the theological conception of life at the root. Hutcheson 
was timidly constructive. Hume was boldly destructive. 
This attempt to substitute humanism for theology in all 
branches of thought and activity is the key to the life work 
of the men of whom Mr. Graham writes. 

Of all the men of the time Hume was the most de- 
tached. Not only did he attack orthodoxy, but also the 
Deism of his friends. Hutcheson and Smith sought to 
make Deism the foundation of their optimistic theory of 
life. Man, in the opinion of the Deists, is naturally dis- 
posed to goodness, and if left alone by designing priests 
will naturally adopt the religion of reason. By his 
Dialogues on Natural Religion and his History of Natural 
Religion Hume made short work of the poetic illusions of 
the Deists and foreshadowed the view which the evolu- 
tionist schools of to-day have popularised. Hume's philoso- 
phy, which was more radical than that of any of his con- 
temporaries, not only determined his attitude to religion, but 
also to historical studies. It seems strange that Hume the 
sceptic, the utilitarian, should, in dealing with history, write 
as a Tory. Hume was a Tory as Johnson was a Tory. 
The preceding centuries had been filled with storm and 
stress. Life had been one long turmoil, in which, amidst 
all the heroic splendours of the period, individual life was 
unsafe, social life impossible, and national life chaotic. 
Tired of it all, the men of the eighteenth century yearned 
for repose. Devoid of faith either in the people or their 
ideals as interpreted by their leaders Hume preferred 
what Mill would call the stationary State ruled over by a 
mild paternal despotism. ‘There are two kinds of sceptics 
—the discontented and the contented. As Mr. Leslie 
Stephen well says: “The discontented sceptic worships 
competition, the contented sceptic worships calm.” Hume 
had seen plenty of storm and stress, and as a contented 
sceptic he was disposed to favour the calm of Toryism. 

A writer of Mr. Graham’s pretensions might have 
devoted a few pages to an aspect of Hume too little dwelt 
upon—namely, his marvellous grasp of economic laws. 
The average man who knows Hume simply as a target for 
theological sharpshooters will be astonished to learn that 
in economics, as in philosophy, our great countryman laid 
hold of truths over which even now, a century after his 
death, writers and statesmen are still wrangling. ‘Take the 
question of the balance of trade. To what was the late 
Chinese scare owing ? Was it not due to the belief that 
nations are natural enemies ? What one nation gets, it 
was said, in the way of trade another loses, and therefore 
the aim of statesmen should be to secure for their countries 
the balance of trade. The economic theory upon which 
our antagonism to Russia, for instance, is based amounts to 
this: the increasing prosperity of Russia will endanger 
British trade; therefore let us prevent Russian expansion 
by diplomatic and military methods. What would Hume 
have said to all this? In his day the object of our jealousy 
and hatred was France. Let us see how he met the argu- 
ments of the commercial Jingoes of the period. In one of 
his essays he says: “ Nothing is more usual among States 
which have made some advances in commerce than to look 
on the progress of their neighbours with a suspicious eye, 
to consider all trading States as their rivals, and suppose 
that it is impossible for any of them to flourish but at their 
expense. In vpposition to this narrow and malignant 


opinion I will venture to assert that the increase of riches 
and commerce in any one nation, instead of hurting, com- 
monly promotes the riches and commerce of all its neigh- 
bours, and that a State can scarcely carry its trade and in- 
dustry very far, where all the surrounding States are buried 
in ignorance, sloth, and barbarism. . . . Nor need 
any State entertain apprehensions that their neighbours 
will improve to such a degree in every art and manufacture 
as to have no demand from them. Nature, by giving a 
diversity of geniuses, climates, and soils to different nations, 
has secured their mutual intercourse and commerce as long 
as they all remain industrious and civilised. Nay, the more 
the arts increase in any State the more will be its demands 
from its industrious neighbours. ‘The inhabitants having 
become opulent and skilful, desire to have every commodity 
in the utmost perfection ; and as they have plenty of com- 
modities to give in exchange, they make large importations 
from every foreign country. ‘The industry of the nations 
from whom they import receive encouragement, their own 
is also increased by the sale of the commodities which they 
give in exchange.” When consideration is had to the state 
of economic thought at the time, Hume’s labours in this 
sphere were almost as important as in philosophy. ‘True, 
he did not systematise his views in economics as he did in 
metaphysics. Consequently his influence in the former 
has been less marked. Probably Hume was deterred from 
a comprehensive survey of the economic field by the know- 
ledge that his friend Adam Smith was preparing himself 
for his great work. Hume was content to decrease as an 
economist in order that his friend Adam Smith should 
increase. The many-sided fertility of Hume’s mind has 
not had justice done to it. David Hume was not merely 
a speculative thinker, not only an epoch-making factor in 
metaphysics, but also a pioneer in political and economic 
thought. 

I might go over all the distinguished Scotsmen of the 
eighteenth century, and I would find them actuated by the 
same spirit—the spirit of humanism. For instance, Adam 
Ferguson, in his book Civil Society, clearly ignores theo- 
logical conceptions, and in the spirit of Montesquieu en- 
deavours to treat society from the standpoint of science. 
Lord Kames and Lord Monboddo in their own way also 
were imbued with the humanistic spirit. In practical life 
the same spirit was observable. Lord Kames was one of the 
band of practical thinkers who saw that it was necessary for 
Scotland to import from her southern neighbour many fruit- 
ful ideas bearing on industrial development. ‘To this feel- 
ing were due the societies which sprang up for the encourage- 
ment of the arts, sciences, and manufactures. Kames 
was one of those restless, speculative practical Scots 
who were equally at home discussing the eviclences for the 
existence of God, in studying mechanical inventions, 
and’ the best means of improving agriculture. As I have 
said elsewhere, the eighteenth century was pre-eminently a 
transition century. Society was emerging from the theo- 
logical and feudal stages ; old beliefs and ideas were com- 
ing into collision with the practical necessiti23 of a new era 
whose dominant notes were science and industry. ‘Thus 
we find that, however strong was the traditional influence of 
the speculative habit, the best minds of the day were insen- 
sibly driven to use their talents in the direction of practical 
life. Hume began as a speculative thinker, and ended as a 
historian and pioneer of political and economic thought. 
Significant of the change was the intimation made by Smith 
at the end of the Z'heory of Moral Sentiments, that in a 
future discourse the author would deal with the general 
principles. of law, revenue, and government. Unless we 
bear in mind the transitional nature of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it is quite impossible to get a clue to the mental 
characteristics of its famous leading men. It is because 
Mr. Graham has failed to study the leading tendencies of 
Scottisk eighteenth century life in its intellectual, economic, 
and industrial aspects that his book strikes the student as 
superficial and unsatisfying. 


Hxcror MACPHERSON. 
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JAPAN: AN ARTIST’S IMPRESSIONS. 


Japan: A Recorn tn Cotour. By Mortimer Menpes. London: 
A. and C. Black. 1gort. 


Ir is perhaps superfluous to state that the hundred illus- 
trations in colours which adorn this work, being exquisitely 
skilful reproductions of Mr. Menpes’s beautiful paintings of 
Japan and its people, leave absolutely nothing to be de- 
sired. ‘The pictures represent Japanese life and scenery 
with absolute fidelity, and child-life in particular. The 
land of the chrysanthemum was long ago described as the 
paradise of babies, and in no country in the world, as far 
as ‘can be julged, are children more affectionately tended, 
yet wisely controlled, than in Japan. Mr. Menpes has 
been well-advised in according prominence, in his record 
of visits to the Far East, to this characteristic, for it is one 
that all who have ever resided for any length of time among 
the subjects of the Mikado will be well content that he 
should dwell upon. That Japanese children seldom cry, 
and are rarely, if ever, flogged, are facts which were dis- 
covered by the earliest visitors to the island empire, but 
they are facts, nevertheless, that bear repetition. It is 
creditable beyond measure to Japanese parents that their 
control over their families, which is well-nigh perfect, is 
maintained by kindness alone. The younger generation, 
under the combined influence of excellent scholastic train- 
ing and beneficent example, can scarcely fail to accom- 
plish great things, and most people who have any know- 
ledge whatever of Japan predict for her a brilliant future, 
now that she has in great measure overcome the difficulties 
which arose through sudden and drastic changes in the 
method of government. But it is impossible, nevertheless, 
to take Mr. Menpes seriously when he assures us that by 
reason of their force of imagination, which he insists is a 
quality even stronger than their patriotism, the Japanese, 
“not so very many years hence,” will “ dominate the world.” 
One thing that strikes all observers as remarkable about 
tue inhabitants of Nihon is the perfect blend they exhibit 
of two natures commonly, or at all events frequently, an- 
tagonistic. ‘They are an intensely practical people, whilst 
they are at the same time devotees of art. But the quality 
that is to thrust Japan to the front is her inextinguishable 
perseverance, coupled with her thoroughness in all that 
she undertakes. Mr. Menpes has given us his impressions 
of the artistic side of the Japanese nature, and highly in- 
teresting and valuable they are, beyond doubt, but whilst 
he lavishes praise upon their artistic merits he fails to con- 
vey a true impression to his readers of other sterling quali- 
ties possessed by the men and women of Nihon. Possibly 
a better title for the volume would have been “ Artistic 
Japan.” It is not “Japan” in the full sense of the term, 
and perhaps the book has yet to be written which shall 
adequately depict, within a moderate compass, the many- 
sidedness of the Japanese character. The artistic sense is 
developed in them from their earliest years, but they ac- 
count for that by declaring that in the favoured land of their 
birth Nature assumes such exquisite forms that it would be 
a marvel indeed were human beings accustomed from in- 
fancy to gaze on her glories not to become endowed with 
keen perceptions of the beautiful. Mr. Menpes will have 
none of this. His contention is that Nature does not 
always do the right thing, and that it is the privilege of the 
— to rectify her blunders. Here is the passage at 
ength: 


“We in the West labour under the delusion that if Nature 
were to be allowed to have her own sweet way she would 
always be beautiful. The Japanese have gone much further 
than this; they realise that Nature does not always do the 
right thing; they know that occasionally trees will grow up 
to form ugly lines; and they know exactly how to adapt and 
help her.” 


It is not enough for Mr. Menpes’s purpose that the 
Japanese should be credited with an extraordinary talent 


for setting Nature right when she goes wrong; he goes on 

to explain that: 
“the whole country, every square inch of it, is thought 
out and handled by great artists. There is no accident in 
the beautiful curves of the trees that the globe-trotter so 
justly admires: these trees have been trained and shaped 
and forced to form a certain decorative pattern, and the 
result is—perfection.” 

One might suppose that the reference here is to 
dwarf trees—as to the beauty of which markedly divergent 
views have before now been expressed both here and in 
Jepan itselfi—but Mr. Menpes goes on to assert that 

“the Japanese play upon Nature, not only in a concentrated 
way, as with a kakemono or a flower in a room, but also in 
the biggest possible form, on landscapes, dragging in 
mountains, colossal trees, rushing cataracts—nothing is 
too much or too great an undertaking for these masters of 
decoration.” 

The Japanese themselves claim merely to copy Nature 
with fidelity, in miniature. Their delightful iittle gardens 
are pianned and laid out solely with that end in view, and 
right well do they accomplish the task that they set them- 
selves. But they will be amazed to discover that their 
whole empire is one vast area which, at some time or 
other, has been handed over to the landscape gardener, and 
that the San-kei, and other gems of scenery in which they 
take especial delight, are not Nature’s handiwork, but that 
of the Mikado’s subjects. Among tiie “colossal trees” it 
may be supposed that Mr. Menpes includes the splendid 
avenues of cryptomeria to be seen on the “ Tokaido,” or 
on that still more richly-bordered high road which leads to 
Nikko. But Iyeyasu, founder of the line of Tokugawa 
Shdguns, when he gave directions three centuries ago for 
these trees to be planted, aimed primarily at the provision 
of welcome shade for the weary pilgrims who were_then in 
the habit, as pious Japanese still are, of undertaking long 
journeys to celebrated shrines, even on hot summer 
days. If he took decorative effects into  considera- 
tion at all, Iyeyasu, then practically ruler of Japan, 
must have projected his mental vision many decades ahead 
of the era in which he lived. As to the rushing cataracts, 
Young Japan seeks at the present day, whatever Artistic 
Japan may think of it, to turn as many of them as possible 
to useful account as sources of power wherewith to drive 
cotton-spinning and other mills and actuate electric 
dynamos. Whilst exception must be taken, therefore, 
to many of Mr. Menpes’s sweeping statements, it must be 
acknowledged that he has done admirable work in other 
ways, and, in particular, by his evident desire to disabuse 
the Western world of the idea that high art in Japan is 
moribund. Cheap goods are manufactured by the ton for 
foreign markets, but there are still to be met with, in abun- 
dance, truly conscientious toilers who sturdily refuse to 
lend themselves to the production of other than examples 
of the finest workmanship. The greatest triumphs of 
their handicraft rarely, if ever, leave Japan, but thousands 
are engaged to-day, in Kioto, Nagoya, Imari, Kaga, and 
other centres of Japanese art industries, upon genuine 
masterpieces intended for this year’s International Exhibi- 
tion at Osaka, and to which their countrymen will be able 
to point with pride the while they invite the attention of 
connoisseurs from all quarters of the globe. Art lives and 
flourishes in Japan, and will do so to the end of time, for 
the Japanese are naturally an art-loving people. But they 
know that they cannot live by art alone, and are devoting 
themselves to manufactures of every kind that they can 
contrive, now or in the near future, to render remunera- 
tive. Many of Mr. Menpes’s most brilliant sketches are of art 
workers at their work, and there is not one picture in the 
whole volume that is not a dainty and beautiful product of 
his brush. He has revealed to us how ravishingly lovely 
is the fair land of Nihon in the eyes of a consummate artist. 
To have shown us the unpicturesque side would have 
been to destroy the effect: the factory chimneys of Osaka 
are no more graceful features of the landscape than are 
those of Bolton or Wigan. But they are year by year be- 
coming more prominent in the actual life of Japan, and 
Mr. Menpes deserves our thanks for preserving to us, in 
imperishable form, some of its fast vanishing charms. 
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REALITIES AT HOMRF. 


Poverty: A Stupy oF Town LIFE. By B. S. Rowntree. 


London: Macmillan and ‘Co. 10s. 6d. 


PaTRIoTISM and Imperialism are the two conflicting forces 
at present operative in England, and the struggle between 
them is likely to prove the key to the political history of the 
century. The one boasts itself of rule over alien peoples, 
the other seeks the good government of its own. ‘The one 
endeavours to direct attention beyond the skyline : the other 
at home to the “forlorn children and trampled women of 
the wide squalid wilderness of cities.” The one finds satis- 
faction in the exploitation of new lands, making the few 
wealthy: the other, desolation in the abyss at home, an} 
numberless unregarded poor. The one exalts mastery: the 
other essays fellowship. The one occupies its energies in 
talking of the greatness and pride of Empire: the other, 
knowing how nations rarely proclaim themselves great until 
they have ceased to be great, follows rather the “old 
English” search after amelioration, the welfare of the 
common people, and unrewarded effort for reform. 

Amongst the few conspicuous patriots of these sorrow- 
ful days, the members of the little Christian Society of 
Friends have stood out conspicuous. In a literal sense 
they have helped to “ keep the soul alive in England.” They 
have indeed with others thrown themselves against the head- 
long and ruinous progress of the past five years. But they 
have also persisted in the unwearying service for the better- 
ment of a nation which has neglected their warnings. One 
has settled a complicated industrial dispute: another has 
created a model city for the example of all future social 
reformers: a third, as the author of the present work, 
patiently investigates the conditions of poverty in English 
provincial cities. | Meanwhile statesmen hurl abuse on 
them as traitors, mobs break their windows, the Imperial 
Press demands their blood. They can afford to rejoice. 
Their Master, who, when He saw the city, wept over it, 
was denounced and slain, answering nothing, as a traitor to 
His country. 

Of all these manifold forms of social service few greater 
could be performed than the production of such a work 
as this of Mr. Rowntree on poverty. Here is given us for 
the first time in modern social history an adequate attempt 
to investigate conditions in an English provincial town. 
Mr. Rowntree has chosen York for the subject of his investi- 
gations : a flourishing provincial city of seventy-five thousand 
inhabitants. The investigation is complete and exhaustive. 
Every working class family has been visited and particulars 
obtained: statistics of all varieties from family budgets in 
which the daily expenditure on candles or treacle is jealously 
noted, to the number of Church- goers or public-house 
visitants, provide a mass of detailed material for the com- 
pletest generalisation. Minute, patient, and passionless 
anatomical dissection of the underside of a contented and 
uncomplaining English cathedral town is here provided for 
the student. It is difficult, after carefully noting the scope 
and methods of the inquiry, to suggest any point in which 
these could be improved. 

The importance of the work lies in the typical nature 
of the subject chosen. No one outside York is particu- 
larly concerned with the condition of York. But York is 
England: the flourishing industrial town not withering into 
poverty like the decaying rural districts nor choked by mon- 
strous concentration like the vaster city aggregations. Mr. 
Charles Bootk ten years ago revealed by remorseless statis- 
tics the desperate condition of South and East London. 
But South and East London were recognised throughout 
the civilised world as the graves of aspiration and a menace 
to the future progress of humanity. Mr. Rowntree has 
exhibited by unanswerable figures that the “condition of 
the people ” problem is as menacing and insistent in the small 
as in the larger aggregation: that the breaking up of con- 
centration is no remedy for the disease: that not a few hun- 


dred thousands in London or Birmingham, but a population 
of over a quarter of England—a seven-million peopled abyss 
—are living under such conditions of life, below the poverty 
line, as must ensure physical, mental, and moral degenera- 
tion and decay. 

Of its seventy-five thousand inhabitants York is found 
to have seven thousand, or nearly ro per cent., in “ primary ” 
poverty—families, that is to say, whose total earnings are 
insufficient to obtain the minimum necessities for the main- 
tenance of mere physical efficiency. And this quite apart 
from vice or crime, betting, drink, or wasteful expenditure. 
The result is obtained by the calculation of the particular 
family income on the one hand, and the minimum expendi- 
ture on bare necessities on the other. Should income rise 
to the poverty line the life would still be a bleak and stunted 
existence—a mere animal shambling through successive 
animal satisfactions. “ Sucha family,” says Mr. Rowntree, 
in one of the rare moments when he displays emotion, 


“must never spend a penny on railway fare or omnibus. 
They must never go into the country unless they walk. 
They must never purchase a halfpenny newspaper or spend 
a peni.y to buy a ticket for a popular concert. They must 
write no letters to absent children, for they cannot afford 
to pay the postage. They must never contribute anything 
to church or chapel, or give any help to a neighbour which 
costs them money. They cannot save, nor can they join 
a sick club or trade union, because they cannot pay the 
necessary subscriptions. The father must smoke 
no tobacco and drink no beer. Finally, the wage-earner 
must never be absent from his work for a single day.” 


This dim abysmal life might meet with acquiescence if 
only it was everywhere attained. But “poverty,” in Mr. 
Kowntree’s definition, with his forlorn seven thousand, is not 
that which attains to it, but which sinks’ below 
it—in many cases: astonishingly far below it. His 
statistical results are confirmed by records of individual 
families chosen from amongst this dreary army—cross sec- 
tions of lives trembling through existence without ever 
attaining the minimum scale of necessity. In all of these, 
detailed examination of the mere food consumed reveals its 
insufficiency in accordance with expert medical testimony ; 
while the additional details given of the gruesome condi- 
tions of housing, sanitation, and environment explain still 
fuller the existence of hopeless acquiescence and despair. 

The “ causes of poverty” in everyone of these families 
is analysed with unwearying detail. This chapter is quite the 
most valuable portion of Mr. Rowntree’s inqu:ry. Death 
of the father ; illness and old age ; out of work (only thirty- 
eight families—an astonishingly small proportion) ; largeness 
of family ; irregularity of work—all these fruitful breeders of 
abysmal life account for but half the total. The other half 
are simply due to the lowness of ;wages of unskilled labour. 
Families in all varieties of occupation, possessing from three 
or four young children, cannot, with the present rete of 
wages of unskilled labour, attain the bare minimum standard 
of efficiency. Such is the remarkable result attesiei by this 
remarkable investigation—a profound objet lesson in the 
hopeless outlook of unorganised “free” labour. 

Just above the poverty line are hovering other shadowy 
crowds to whom the advent of a baby, a few weeks’ illness, 
or any abnormal expenditure will mean a descent below it. 
As it is improbable that the rigorous conditions of asceticism 
laid down by Mr. Rowntree in the above quotation are faith- 
fully complied with, one must recognise that many addi- 
tional thousands must be swept below the line of minimum 
healthful existence. 

In addition to this Mr. Rowntree notes the extent of 
“ secondary ” poverty—where the total earnings would have 
been sufficient for the maintenance of merely physical were 
‘t not that some portion of them was absorbed by other ex- 
penditure, either useful or wasteful. This is estimated by 
house to house visitation, visible evidences of want, the con- 
dition of the children, the testimony of parish visitors or 
neighbours. It amounts to some thirteen thousand persons, 
or nearly 18 per cent. of the people. It may be due toa 
variety of causes, good or bad: to undue expenditure on 
drink with or without drunkenness: to betting: to thrift 
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and attempts to provide for old age : to wasteful expenditure 
cn food, or adornment, or pleasure: to providing for poorer 
relatives or friends. Probably the first two of these are 
responsible for the greater bulk of this secondary poverty. 

But however caused, preventible or otherwise, there it 
stands as a statistical fact: as an item in the condition-of- 
England problem. How profoundly it is affecting the 
coming generations is shown by Mr. Rowntree’s investiga- 
tions on the condition of the children of the poor, his par- 
ticulars of enlistment, and general revelation of the stunted 
or twisted physical conditions accompanying this poverty. 
No one who has apprehended the full meaning of his weigh- 
ings and measurements as here set forth will be prepared 
tc controvert his statement that “ the facts set forth indicate 
a condition of things the serious import of which cannot be 
overstated.” 

The total “ poverty ” then of these two varieties he finds 
amounting at York to 27.8 per cent. of the population: a 
proportion practically the same as that revealed by Mr. 
Charles Booth in London. And this at a time of “un- 
paralleled commercial prosperity,” when only 167 persons 
out of 20,000 have attained poverty through being actually 
out of work. Applying these principles universally we find 
a total abyss of over seven millions in prosperous 
times. To what dimensions such an abyss may attain 
ia times of depression such as always follow pro- 
longed wars, imagination fails to picture. Small won- 
der that those directly concerned with desperate 
social diseases, and knowing from first-hand know- 
ledge “the deep crying of the poor,” failed to respond to 
the demand for the avengement of Majuba or to protest 
indignation at the “ grievances” of the overpaid workers of 
the Rand. 

“What remedies does he offer?” is the impatient cry 
of most of those who consider such a work as this: if the 
observer has no sudden universal panacea they work them- 
selves into scornful indignation : if he suggests some remedy 
they occupy themselves with demonstrating its futility. The 
disease is deep, and the remedy must be drastic. The cry 
for remedy is usually for some light moral reform which can 
be performed, as it were, left-handed, without disturbance of 
any existing interests, without undue mental absorption. 
Such remedies, it must be confessed, are still to seek. While 
two hundred millions are being hurled away like water, public 
attention concentrated abroad, and foundation stones care- 
fully laid for a century of persistent difficulty and disturb- 
ance in South Africa, to talk of remedy is childish. But 
knowledge is the first step: light always must be beneficial. 
Mr. Rowntree cannot be too highly commended for his 
patient investigation. The duty of all pursuing the virtue 
of patriotism (which so many have repudiated) is not to 
Suggest gusty panaceas, but simply in season and out of 
season persistently to arouse attention to the problem of the 
condition of -England. 

“ There is surely need,” Mr. Rowntree concludes, “ for 
a greater concentration of thought by the nation upon the 
well-being of its own people, for no civilisation can be 
sound or stable which has for its base this mass of stunted 
human life.” One is somehow reminded by the appeal of a 
similar demand addressed to a Parliament ten generations 
ago: “ Relieve the oppressed, hear the groan of poor pri- 
soners in England. Be pleased to reform the abuses of all pro- 
fessions, and if there be any one that makes many poor to 
make a few rich, that suits not a Commonwealth. : If He 
that strengthens your servants to fight, please to give you 
hearts to set upon these things you shall shine 
forth to other nations, who shall emulate the glory of such a 
pattern, and through the power of God turn into the like.” 
But to shine forth to other nations is the last desire of the 
apestles of the New Imperialism finding a bizarre satisfac- 
tion in the hatred and distrust of their country that their 
tule has inspired: and it is to be feared: that the present 
appeal will find no better fate than the appeal of Cromwell 
to his Parliament, as sorrowfully recorded by John Milton 
many years later, “ valiant in fight, but to know the end and 
reason of winning, unjudicious and unwise.” “ Their Votes 
end Ordinances which men looked should have contained 





the repealing of bad laws and the immediate constitution 
of better, resounded with nothing else but new impositions, 
taxes, excises. Not to reckon the offices, gifts, and prefer- 
ments bestow'd and shar’d among themselves.” 


CFG 





KING HORN. 


KinG Horn: a Romance of the Thirteenth Century. Edited, 
with Introduction and Glossary, by Joseph Hall, Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. HAtt’s edition of the thirteenth-century romance 
King Horn is a monument of erudition—the sort 
of erudition, patient, minute, exhaustive, that one 
is wont to associate with German rather than with 
English scholarship. We are the less careful in advancing 
this statement, with all that it connotes, on account of the 
editor’s running confessions, which prove him to be a 
believer in that wide cosmopolitan system of study in which 
the Germans so much excel. We may take as an example 
the concluding words of the Introduction : 


“Every student of English is under the deepest debt to 
Eugen Kélbing and Julius Lupitza, and I, tor my part, 
cannot retrain from expressing the desire to associate the 
present work with their memory in grateful recognition of 
what they have taught me and of much personal kindness.” 


We intend, of course, no reflection on Mr. Hall’s inde- 
pendence, whether of judgment or of research. We are 
convinced that there has gone to the making of this edition 
an infinity of personal pains. Hitherto, however, it is 
certainly the case that the Germans have, on the whole, con- 
tributed more to the exact understanding of our early litera- 
ture—especially in what may be termed its by-ways—than 
native scholars. The German periodical Amg/lia. is indis- 
pensable to students of Old and Miacle English; and it 
may perhaps be deemed a sign of the times that only a few 
days ago the writer received from the head master of a 
Yorkshire grammar school a brochure on our Miracle Plays 
written in English but published in Germany. It was a 
reprint from Anglia. 

With regard to Mr. Hall, he had, before undertaking 
the present work, already given a taste of his quality :n 
his edition of Minot’s poems, which little book has been 
extensively circulated. In this more ambitious attempt he 
has shown equal care, and it is not too much to say that 
within the covers of his volume have been amassed all the 
materials required for a thorough comprehension. of the 
poem. It must be premised, however, that Mr. Hall ad- 
dresses himself to those whose previous studies have 
qualified them for a profitable use of the book. His intro- 
duction is singularly bare of elements calculated to attract 
the novice or that much-quoted individual, whose comfort 
is so largely consulted nowadays, the general reader. We 
write with diffidence, but it has occurred to us that Mr. Hall, 
in justice to himself as well as for the public behoof, might 
have taken a less austere view of his office. The fact that 
the romance has been already edited more or less imper- 
fectly leads him apparently to assume an acquaintance with 
its outfines which is, we fear, far from general. No doubt 
to the student desirous of a foretaste many sources are 
available, but Mr. Macaulay, for instance, has not allowed 
this argument to prevent him from giving an analysis of the 
Confessio Amantis, and some such course is, in our opinion, 
essential to the completeness of an edition. At any rate, 
under the heading “ The Story” we fully anticipated an 
entrée of this description—indeed, nothing else—and were 
disillusioned. We do not say that we were not compen- 
sated, and amply compensated. Still, we were sensible of 
a loss. 

Another point that has struck us is the absence of com- 
mendatory matter. What is said by way of literary ap 
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praisement is sane enough, but Mr. Hall studiously avoids 
an outburst of enthusiasm, and his criticisms are brief and 
perfunctory. A scholar of Balliol once remarked to us 
that if he could read Dante in the original—he had tried 
in vain to read him in a translation—he should devote his 
attention almost entirely to the philological interest. Mr. 
Hall has attacked King Horn in a similar spirit, with little 
or no historical sympathy. It is true that he has furnished 
a valuable account of the conjectured evolution of the 
poem, but he appears to have despised—at all events, com- 
paratively—the “human” ingredients in the composition. 
King Horn was the Gentleman of France or the Prisoner 
of Zenda of those dark times, and served as the reflection 
of a past not very remote and still perfectly intelligible. In- 
deed, the poem was, in certain particulars, brought up to 
date. Mr. Hall tells us that Dr. Theodor Wissman in his 
Studien su King Horn inserts an elaborate study of the 
social conditions described in the poem. This, we submit, 
is a side of the subject which ought not to have been 
neglected. As, however, Mr. Hall has not seen fit to include 
such a discussion, we can only advise those of our readers 
who may be tempted te purchase the volume to read it 
in conjunction with, say, Kingsley’s Hereward the Wake, 
which will supply them with a congenial atmosphere, and 
in which they will note various coincidences—notably, the 
important part played by Ireland in the story. 

One advantage of Mr. Hall’s thorough-going research 
is this—that a mastery of this volume is a splendid prepara- 
tion for the study of our ancient romances as a class.. His 
notes are a mine of curious information, and his accumula- 
tions of parallels throw a remarkable light on the methods of 
composition habitual to romancers. We could wish, how- 
ever, that Mr. Hall would eschew what we may term “ de- 
ferred” annotation. We have observed several instances 
where, for some inscrutable reason, he has held over a 
comment without indicating a coming éc/aircissement and 
without serving even his own convenience. The comment 
is very good when it does come, but, for aught we can see, 
might just as well, and better, have come sooner. The 
index also would be improved if-it were made to contain 
more cross-references. 

Mr. Hall has given an admirable account of the MSS., 
and of their relations with the French romance Horn et 
Rimihild, and the English poem Horn Childe, the progeni- 
tor of later ballads. He has, quite rightly we think, 
adopted the Cambridge text as norm, but we do not see why 
he should punctuate that alone. 

In conclusion, we trust that we have not been hyper- 
critical in judging this excellent edition. It will, we think, 
be generally accepted as definitive. It is, at any rate, a 
solid contribution to the study of Middle English of the 
period anterior to Chaucer, whose fatherhood of our litera- 
ture this bold, blithe song sufficiently confutes. 


F.J.S. 








PHILOSOPHERS IN COUNCIL. 


DicTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY AND PsycHOLoGy. Written by 
many hands and edited by J. M. Baldwin, with the co- 
eperation and assistance of an International Board of Con- 
sulting Editors. Vol. I. London: Macmillan and Co. 
1901. Pp. xxiv., 644. 215s, 


Tue Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology is something 
both more and less than its title suggests : following a hint 
of the editor himself, we should be disposed to describe it 
as a “ Dictionary for Philosophers.” It is a sort of miscel- 
lany of the thousand and one things which a philosopher 
ought to know. In the editor’s words, it purports to “ pre- 
sent materials and definitions which workers in philosophy 
and science generally might find useful and reliable.” It 
includes, therefore, in its programme not only “ many of 
the principal conceptions” of philosopky and psychology, 


but of economics and theology, to say nothing of philology 
and education. An undertaking of this scope is likely to 
err both by excess and defect; almost twenty pages are 
devoted to an elaborate article on the brain, containing 
not only a full bibliography but a “glossary of brain 
anatomy,” while Bacon’s conception of the Form is dis- 
missed in an almost unintelligible allusion. It is difficult, 
however, to criticise a part of the dictionary before seeing 
the whole: moreover, the editor has almost disarmed criti- 
cism by anticipating it. We prefer, therefore, to call atten- 
tion to what the editors would regard as the salient features 
of their work, 

The dictionary is planned to combine two purposes— 
one more strictly scientific— that of doing something for 
the thinking of the time in the way of definition, statement, 
and terminology ”—the other, “ pedagogical.” As regards 
the first aim, the editors deprecate the idea of issuing a 
papal bull on terminology ; all that they have attempted 
is to “understand the meaning which our terms have and 
render them by clear definitions,” and on the otker hand to 
“interpret the movements of thought through which the 
meanings thus determined have arisen, with a view to dis- 
covering what is really vital in the development of thought 
and term in one.” They hope that in many cases they can 
clear terms of ambiguity and irrelevancy by “concise and 
authoritative definitions”: in fact, they hope that, as an 
“international committee,” they may answer the purpose 
of the International Academy of Scientific Terminology 
proposed by Professor Ténnies. The pedagogic aim of 
the dictionary, on the other hand, has prescribed both its 
form and its limits: it is meant as a help to the student of 
philosophy to find his way, not only among the things he 
ought to know, but to the literary sources of philosophy 
itself: hence the amount of space given, on the one hand, 
to the methods and results of the special sciences, and on 
the other hand to bibliography. 

Treating both of the philosophy that is science, and 
of the philosophy “that criticises and transforms science 
with a view to the demands of life,” the editors have little 
difficulty in justifying the wide inclusion of science in a 
dictionary of philosophy. As regards the treatment of 
“ philosophy” proper, it is pointed out that the dictionary 
does not include a history of philosophy—though the his- 
torical point of view is maintained throughout ; and that it 
is not a dictionary of Greek and scholastic philosophy. 
There are special articles on Greek and Latin terminology ; 
for the rest, the treatment of ancient and scholastic thought 
may be described as incidental. “Tt is a change which 
has come into the subject—this facing of philosophy to- 
wards science and modern life, instead of towards logic and 
ancient life—and in consciously accepting the change we 
accept as well the inevitable criticism it will bring upon 


us.” 





The editors take up the same ground in vindicating 
the prominence given to psychology. “In_ biology, 
in sociology, in anthropology, in ethics, in law, even in 
physics, the demand is for sound psychology, and the 
criticism that is making itself felt is psychological criticism.” 
It is, therefore, upon the “ psycholegy” of the dictionary 
that most of its lines converge, and “ it is in its psychology 
that many of the hopes of its producers centre.” 

Among particular features of the dictionary, the editor 
lays stress on its “co-operative” character: there is hardly 
anything in the work, it is claimed, that has not the 
support of “a group of men of the highest authority.” More- 
over, a special function of the board of consulting editors 
has been to recommend foreign equivalents for all the terms 
defined in the dictionary. The treatment is primarily that 
of a dictionary, not that of an encyclopedia. The articles 
are of three kinds: (1) concise definitions ; (2) such defi- 
nitions with the addition of historical and expository 
matter; (3) articles called “special,” on topics which 
seemed to call for extended treatment—these last are of 
encyclopedic character. 

Biography is reduced to the lowest terms, not gene- 
rally extending beyond the barest outline of biographical 
facts ; and separate accounts of a philosopher’s “ views” 
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are not as a rule attempted. Bibliography, on the other 
hand, has been given “ excessive pains and care.” Apart 
from the special bibliographies appended to each topic, the 
third volume will be devoted to “ General Bibliographies,” 
while the second volume will contain indices to Greek, 
Latin, German, French, and Italian terms. 

This account may serve to give the reader some con- 
ception of what has been attempted. As regards the exe- 
cution, it goes without saying, perhaps, that it is very 
unequal, but the subjects generally are in competent hands. 
Psychology falls mainly to Mr. Stout and the editor ; ethics 
to Professor Sorley and the late Professor Sidgwick ; 
general philosophy to Professor Royce and Professor 
Pringle-Pattison ; and logic to Professor Adamson—where 
it does not the treatment leaves much to be desired. 
Whether, however, the scheme of terminology recom- 
mended by these eminent pundits will promote that uni- 
formity of usage which is desired is another question: 
philosophers are a wayward sect, and apt to be a law to 
themselves ; at any rate they are not specially amenable to 
“authority,” however distinguished or “ international ” its 
credentials. 

Considering the brevity of the biographies, there seems 
no sufficient reason why John Grote should not have one as 
much as George Grote, Guyau as much as Janet, Austin as 
much as Bluntschli, or Goethe as much as Emerson. But 
it is easy to find faults in such a far-reaching programme : 
we prefer the more gracious task of paying a cordial tribute 
to the enterprise of its managers. It would be sufficient 
praise to say that it is a beginning: but it is more, it is 
quite a successful beginning. It is a foundation which will 
not need, for some time at least, to be laid again, and it is 
2 foundation on which a superstructure of increasing value 
can be raised by the builders who enter into the labours of 
Professor Baldwin and his associates. 

S. B. 


PICTURES OF LIFE. 


THE Acts oF THE APposTLES—AN Exposition. By Richard 
Belward Rackham, M.A., of the Community of the Resur- 
rection, London: Methuen and Co. 1901. 12s. 6d. 


Tue main impression left on our mind by a study of this 
admirable book is expressed in the title of this article. Mr. 
Rackham attempts and succeeds in unfolding before an 
English reader a very vivid picture of early Church life, 
drawn from the Acts of the Apostles. “‘The Acts,” he re- 
marks, “is neither a dry collection of facts like an Anglo- 
Saxon chronicle, nor, like the reconstruction of some 
modern critics, something altogether ideal.” “Both the 
external history of the Church and the internal constitution 
must be learnt from pictures of life.” Mr. Rackham seems 
to have caught the spirit of his author: he supplies with 
much vividness, and, what is not always combined with 
vividness, great historical exactness, just the information 
an English reader needs to fill in the background of these 
lirst century portraits. There is nothing of the “dry as 
dust ” commentary in Mr. Rackham’s work: there is great 
lidelity to the text and to facts, a real grasp of principles 
and of the contemporary situation, singular fairness and 
independence in the treatment of vexed subjects, such as the 
question of the Christian ministry, and underlying all a very 
sound learning—all the more acceptable because it is not 
conspicuously paraded. 

The form in which this “ Exposition” is arranged de- 
mands some notice. ‘The volume begins with an Introduc- 
tion of some 120 small-type pages ; in the main it resembles 
an ordinary introduction to a Biblical commentary, and 
contains chapters on ‘The Book, Author, Composition, 
History, Theolgy, Church, and Ministry, &c. After the 





Introduction follows the body of the work it is divided up 
into parts and sections, but the text of the Acts is not placed 
at the top of the page as in most commentaries, but takes 
its place in the natural sequence, only distinguished by its 
larger type. Thus, we have first a short introductory notice, 
then the text, then the exposition and notes in a more or 
less discursive form, and so we pass to the next section. In 
this way the reader is not disturbed by a wearisome reference 
from text to notes, or vice versa, but can enjoy continuous 
reading. There is much to be said for this method. 

It has not been our fortune to come across any other 
volume of these Oxford Commentaries, edited by Dr. Lock, 
of Keble College, but the volume before us suggests to us a 
question—Who are the readers likely to use such a work as 
this? It is not intended for “scholars” or “ students,” 
though they can scarcely afford to ignore so suggestive a 
volume ; but still critical questions are expressly excluded, 
as well as almost all reference to the original Greek. ‘The 
book is too large and expensive for the ordinary Sunday 
school teachers, if they are a class of Bible students to be 
considered: and who remain ? The Preface speaks of “ the 
educated English public.” Are there, then, still in England 
a considerable number of readers who will give the time and 
attention necessary for the study of a serious book like this ? 
We hope so. The supply supposes a demand. It is a hopeful 
sign if such books find a market in spite of all the snip-snap 
reading of the day. 

The Book of the Acts has of late years received con- 
siderable attention from scholars, and it is a very significant 
fact that the whole tendency of modern criticism, from 
Kenan downwards, is to force back the date of the book 
to a very early point, and practically to establish the Lucan 
authorship. There are two scholars whose judgment par- 
ticularly appeals to the outside world, Professor Ramsay in 
our own country and Professor Blass in Germany ; both of 
these scholars had devoted their attention and industry 
mainly to classical subjects and antiquities rather than to 
Theology or New Testament criticism ; their judgment there- 
fore may be expected to be quite unbiassed on the side of 
orthodoxy. The conclusion of their independent investigs- 
tions is the same: they both agree that St. Luke was the 
author of the Acts, and that he was an author of remarkable 
trustworthiness and insight. Mr. Rackham makes a skilful 
use of such investigations and conclusions, and puts the pub- 
lication of the Acts as early as 62-64 A.D., during St. Paul’s 
imprisonment at Rome; and ke certainly makes out a goo:l 
case for this early date. How far we have passed from the 
‘Tiibingen school! It is only fair to say that there are critics 
on the other side, such as C. Clemen and Professor 
Schmiedel, the writer of the article on the Acts in the 
Encyclopaedia Biblica, who think the Acts a composite 
work, and find in it numerous divergent documents, and 
almost as many redactors as documents ; it is, however, very 
difficult for an ordinary mind to follow their apparently arbi- 
trary and subjective criteria, and it is significant how much 
they are forced to build on the dangerous foundation of 
the argumentum e silentio. Great are the vagaries of 
critics! The older critics saw such conscious unity in the 
Acts that they attributed it to a clever second-century har- 
moniser ; the newest moderns find scattered up and down 
evidences of early dates, and so declare that the work is a 
compilation of documents of very unequal value! 

But even when the Lucan authorship is accepted there 
still remain many critical questions of much interest. Ot 
the incidents recorded in the last half of the Acts, St. Luke 
was either an eye-witness, or at any rate had his informa- 
tion at first hand from St. Paul and his companions ; but 
for the first half the matter is not so clear: St. Luke had 
to collect his information, and the value of the narrative 
depends on the character and trustworthiness of his infor- 
mants. There is every reason to believe, as Mr. Rackham 
shows, that St. Luke had access to the most trustworthy 
sources—and so in the commentary Mr. Rackham simply 
accepts the narrative as it stands, and contents himself with 
exposition. No doubt such a plan has its advantages, but 
at the same time we think a recognition and discussion of 
difficulties would be of greater value to the modern reader, 
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The modern mind rightly or wrongly has a sort of inherent 
scepticism about miracles ; this scepticism is generally based 
—perhaps almost unconsciously—rather on @ priori presup- 
positions than on any estimate of historical evidence ; 
probably scepticism is not quite so uncompromising to-day 
as it was thirty or forty years ago; natural science has had 
its say, and is found not to solve all questions in the uni- 
verse ; but still such a scepticism is very widespread, and 
we think a franker attempt to meet the difficulties sur- 
rounding such a narrative as the death of Ananias and 
Sapphira, or the escape of Peter, would not be out of place 
in this commentary. 

Another point on which we quarrel with Mr. Rackham 
is in his elaborate analysis of the Acts into Parts and Divi- 
sions. It appears to us artificial and unconvincing. All 
through he seems to attribute to St. Luke a greater con- 
sciousness of plan and artistic design than is really to be 
found. We think St. Luke’s was a simpler and more un- 
conscious narrative than Mr. Rackham and many commen- 
tators allow. Mr. Rackham in his own writing betrays a 
certain mysticism and a love of parallelism, which he reads 
into St. Luke. The same subjective element somewhat 
tinges the exposition of the Apostolic Theology ; certainly 
this exposition contrasts most favourably with many Eng- 
lish works that refer to this subject, but still the Athanasian 
hedge is not altogether kept out of sight. Again, we cannot 
accept Mr. Rackham’s account of the Gift of ‘Tongues at 
Pentecost as being St. Luke’s. Mr. Rackham explains the 
phenomenon as ecstatic speech, and not the miraculous gift 
of foreign languages: the suggestion seems very probable, 
but surely it was not the meaning St. Luke intended to con- 
vey? St. Luke, no doubt, had personal experience of the 
later ecstatic speaking, which was unintelligible to the ordi- 
nary ear, as it was in the Irvingite revival ; but it is tolerably 
clear that the narrator of Acts II. does not intend to de- 
scribe this phenomenon, but states that the Apostles spoke 
in foreign tongues. No explanation of the difficulty is alto- 
gether satisfactory. Were there two different phenomena, 
one at Pentecost, and the other subsequently ? Or was St. 
Luke’s authority here mistaken? However, we must leave 
these problems, and in conclusion very heartily commend 
this book. It is worthy of the best traditions of English 
learning, reverence, and common sense. ‘The chapter, for 
example, on “‘The Author” seems to us admirable: it is a 
life-like reconstruction of the history and character of St. 
Luke ; we have read nothing better. Again, nothing could 
be more vivid than the scene at Athens and the account of 
the Epicureans and Stoics: they live before us. We only 
hope that Dr. Lock will be equally fortunate in the other 
writers he secures for the Oxford Commentaries. 


C. R. H. 
OCCULTISM AND COMMON SENSE. 
Tuovucut Power: irs Conrrot AND CuLtTuRE. By Annie 


London and Benares. The Theosophical Publish- 


Igol. 


Besant. 

ing Company. 
Most of us include among our acquaintance somebody 
whose conversation is quite rational, if he can be diverted 
from some one topic. ‘The late Mr. Dick in David Copper- 
field was such an one. There are others, again, who annoy 
us by affecting a minute acquaintance with some obscure 
lore, and quoting the mysteriously-named works of writers 
in strange tongues, not amenable to Grimm’s law. They 
profess to know finer similes in the great Finnish epic thaa 
ever Homer spun. If we set an argument on a doctrine of 
Locke, they assure us that we should never be imposed on 
by such stuff if we knew the refutation thereof published 
by a Chinese transcendentalist, who lived before the time of 
Confucius, and they smile at us as Zeno and Parmenides 
smiled at each other over the head of Socrates. ‘They talk 
in a confusion of strange terms, and we suspect that their 
utterances are “a concatenation of words to which no con- 


nection of ideas corresponds.” It is quite possible that Mrs. 
Besant might write to some good purpose if she could be 
silent for evermore about Theosophy. ‘There are, in this 
book, many excellent hints on such matters as the concen- 
tration of attention and felicitous observations on familiar 
types of mental experience ; but we have not got beyond 
the fourth page before we reach the following: “It is not 
easy to clarify the fundamental conception of the self further 
than by his mere naming (sic). . . . As Bhagavan 
Das has put it: ‘The self is the indispensable first basis of 
life’ . . . In the words of Vachaspati-Mishra, in his 
commentary (the Bhamati) on the Shdtraka-Bhashya of 
Shankaracharya,” &c. It goes without saying that there 
are various references to the strange doctrine according 
to which each of us is a series of emanations, each getting 
grosser till the material body is reached, or conversely like 
those beings, low in the scale of existence, that contain 
within themselves the embryo of their progeny, which 
in turn has another embryo within itself, and so on, ad in- 
finitum. We should have expected the system of the oc- 
cultists to be self-contained and exhaustive ; but apparently 
it does not disdain help from modern science and “ Western 
thought”; for the word evolution is frequently in Mrs. 
Besant’s mouth and “ vibrations” are frequently appealed 
to, as thus: 

“This infinite motion appears as rhythmical movements, 
vibrations, in the matter which manifests it, each Jia 
or separated unit of consciousness, being isolated by an 
enclosing wall of matter from all other Jias.” 

When Mrs. Besant’s psychology is not “occult” it is based 
on crude analogies from the formulas of physical science. 

“We name ‘light’ certain motions affecting the eye; we 
name ‘thought’ certain motions affecting another organ, 
the mind. ‘Seeing’ occurs when the light ether is thrown 
into waves from an object to our eye; ‘thinking’ occurs 
when the thought ether is thrown into waves between an 
object and our mind.” 

Cabanis has said something of this sort more forcibly, but 
we are surprised at such_views coming from one who prints 
“dead * between inverted commas. Now and then we are 
startled by such Heraclitean apophthegms as “The mind 
is the great slayer of the real.” “Thus it is written in one 


of the fragments translated by H. P. B. from 7'he Book 
ef the Golden Precepts, that exquisite prose-poem which 


is one of her choicest gifts to the world.” ‘Then we are 
almost initiated into Eleusinian mysteries : 

“The first—and higher—aspect of the form-side of mind 
is that called the causal body. It is composed of matter 
from the fifth and sixth sub-divisions of the mental plane, 
corresponding to the finer ethers of the physical plane. 
This causal body is little developed in the majority at the 
present stage of evolution, as it remains unaffected by the 
mental activities directed to external objects, and we may, 
therefore, leave it aside, at any rate for the present. . 
The second aspect is called the mental body, and is com- 
posed of thought-stuff belonging to the four lower sub- 
divisions of the mental plane corresponding to the lowest 
ether, and the gaseous, liquid, and solid states of matter 
on the physical plane.” 

This is all very impressive, but a few pages further on the 
reader is suddenly faced with the following legend, told 
with all gravity : 

““There is a small organ in the brain, the pineal gland, 
the function of which is unknown to Western physiologists, 
and with which Western psychologists do not concern 
themselves. It is a rudimentary organ in most people, 
but it is evolving, not retrograding, and it is possible to 
quicken its evolution into a condition in which it can per- 
form its proper function, the function that in the future 
it will discharge in all. It is the organ for thought trans- 
ference, as much as the eye is the organ of vision or the 
ear of hearing.” 

Eye of the Cyclops, has Mrs. Besant never heard of 
Descartes! Let us rather believe the animal spirits of the 
Cartesians and the fables of Talmud and Alcoran than this 
farrago of pretentious nonsense : 

‘Good God! I'd rather be 
A Pagan, suckled in a creed outworn. 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glances that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
And hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 


H. M. C. 
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FICTION. 


SAINTS OF ROME AND PLYMOUTH. 


LUKE DELMEGE. By the Rev. P. A. Sheehan. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 6s. 


THE APOSTLES OF THE SourH-EAst. By Frank T. Bullen. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 


THERE is this in common between Father Sheehan and 
Mr. Bullen—that the Luke Delmege of the former and 7'he 
A posiles of the South-East of the latter both deal with tie 
fundamental truths of Christianity and the mighty power 
of faith on the human heart. ‘Their points of view are as 
far apart as it is possible to imagine in the case of two men 
whose interests are bound up in the spread of the same 
religion. It is difficult to imagine their circles intersecting 
at any point. ‘The experiences of either would probably 
lie completely outside the cognisance of the other. And 
yet the same spirit animates both of them—the spirit of 
vital Christianity—and their resemblances are more striking 
than their differences. The main theme of Roman priest 
and Plymouth Brother is the miraculous power of Divine 
love on human life, apart from all question of religious 
dogma. Neither of them would probably recognise how 
little the dogma which each of them preaches affects the 
phenomena which both record. Each would certainly 
strenuously deny the truth of the dogmas held “ of faith” 
by the other. But in both books the saintly life is 
described and held up to the admiration of the World, and 
the saints of Father Sheehan, who live and work in 
Irish presbyteries, curacies, and convents, bear a wonderful 
femily resemblance to the saints of Mr. Bullen, the poor 
working men and women who labour for their ideals in the 
slums of London. 

Nor is this genuine resemblance of subject the only 
one to be found in these two interesting books. Both 
authors tacitly claim a deep and broad tolerance, and both, 
apart from their main theme, on which they write with 
almost inspired insight and wisdom, are curiously touchy 
and ill-informed. 

Here, for instance, is Father Sheehan’s criticism of 
modern fiction, put into the mouths of two of his 
characters : 


““*Then, you will notice that there is not a single modern 
book in my library. Why? Because all modern litera- 
ture is lies! lies! lies! And such painful lies! Why will 
novelists increase and aggravate the burdens of the race 
by such painful analysis of human character and action ?’ 

“* Now, now,’ I said, ‘you ave morbid. Why, half the 
pleasures of life come from works of imagination and 
poetry.’ 

“*True. But why are they always so painful and so 
untrue? Do you think that anyone would read a novel 
if it were not about something painful ?—and the more 
painful, the more entrancing. Men revel in creating and 
feeling pain. Here is another puzzle.’ ” 


And here is Mr. Bullzn’s: 

“1 often wonder whether the people who write what are 
known as ‘Society’ novels and ‘ Society’ plays have any 
idea of the thousands of unseen (save by God) tragedies 
that are being enacted in the lives of our respectable poor. 
Surely if they had these writers would, for very shame’s 
sake, desist from depicting the false, the shoddy scenes 
of sentiment and so-called love, where inane youths and 
lazy, well-fed young women, from sheer lack of whole- 
some occupation, conspire together to make life one hideous 
farce, usually degenerating into scarcely less hideous crime. 
Ahd they call these Jove stories !” 


Luke Delmege is the biography of a young Irish priest 
who has carried off the highest honours from Maynooth, 
and goes out into the world to find that he must learn his 
religion, if not his theology, all over again. He starts his 
work in London, and continues it in an English cathedral 


town. Intensely Irish at heart, he gets a veneer of English 
pride and reserve, and when he returns to his native 
country after some years to take up work in an Irish 
village he fails to reach the hearts of his parishioners. But 
he gradually finds his way, and finally, after an exciting 
scene at the eviction of his own father from the home in 
which his race had lived for over two hundred years, over 
the threshold of which “ generations of his dead had been 
taken, over which he had passed to his baptism, over which 
he had led his young, trembling bride, over which he had 
followed her hallowed remains,” he goes to prison, and ever 
afterwards lives surrounded by the deepest affection of the 
peasantry amongst whom his lot is cast, until his death, at 
the age of fifty-four. 

The book overflows with Irish humour and_ Irish 
tenderness, and the criticisms of the English character 
from a point of view so near and yet so far from it would 
alone make Luke Delmege worth reading : 

“*A family of Hirish peddlers, sa, and a family of 
Hitalian horgan-grinders,’ was the answer of a portly dame 
to one of Luke’s inquiries. They are very huntidy, sa, in 
their ’abits.’ ” 

“*Thim English, yer reverence, they're haythens. They 
don't go to church, mass, or meeting. They think of 
nothing but what they ate and drink.’ ” 


This, says Father Sheehan, “sums up neatly the con- 
troversies between the races with which economists have 
filled not only volumes, but libraries.” 

The Apostles of the South-East tells the tale of a 
chimney-sweep and his associates who found a mission in 
a poor part of Walworth, of their self-denial in hiring and 
fitting up a “ hall” out of a disused cow-shed for their ser- 
vices, and the very human failings among some of the 
brethren, which result in a schism and almost in the down- 
fall of their work. But, above all, it tells of the supreme 
joy which comes into the lives of these poor people in 
doing what they are assured is their Master’s work. There 
are wonderful tales of the regeneration of some most fear- 
some blackguards, and one story of a whole ship’s company, 
from the captain downwards, converted by the boatswain 
during a voyage to India and back, which will probably 
somewhat strain the reader’s imagination. But any want 
of sympathy with the main lines of Mr. Bullen’s story will 
not be because of the spiritual phenomena he relates. You 
need not be a Roman Catholic to realise the charm of 
Father Sheehan’s saints, nor a Plymouth Brother, or even 
an Evangelical Protestant, to accept Mr. Bullen’s. The 
criticism on the latter author comes from himself, and is 
made by the perpetual interpolation of such remarks as the 
following, after the description of the religious ecstasy of 
his chief character, Jemmy Maskery, which no one who got 
farther than the first chapter of the book would read with- 
out sympathy : 


*“ And I have no doubt whatever that the superior per- 
sons who dislike any such exhibition as Jemmy was 
making of himself would have been highly offended at 
the self-sacrificing enthusiasm of the martyrs, at the fellow- 
ship with the Lord that has so often led men and women 
and children to follow Him wiithersoever He led.” 


Mr. Bullen owns to having lived for fifteen years 
amongst the scenes which he describes, and we accept his 
descriptions of them. We do not accept his description 
of the attitude of the outside world, which is far more sym- 
pathetic towards sincere religious belief and practice than 
he is disposed to allow. His own patronising attitude 
towards organised Christianity is another blot on his pages. 
During those fifteen years spent in a poor part of London 
he must have come across many instances of self-sacrificing 
work on the part of the clergy of the Church of England. 
His only reference to that Church is a few sneering 
allusions to “ the Establishment ” as the home of respecta- 
bility and formality. Fortunately, however, the greater 
part of his book occupies itself with the lives and deeds of 
his saints, and he has described them in a way which draws 
the heart. 
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We recommend Father Sheehan to read 7'he Apostles 


of the South-East, and Mr. Bullen Luke Delmege. The 
former, pethaps, will change his mind about “the 
gloom and desolation of the English religion,” and 


the latter—but this is not quite so likely—may realise that 
amongst the adherents of the Roman Church there are 
sume who are worthy of the name of “ Christian.” 


A. H. M. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE current number of the Zconomic Journal is an exceed- 
ingly interesting one, although it begins with a curious 
error in the table of contents, which places an important 
article by Mr. Cannan on “ Equity and Economy in ‘Taxa- 
tion” after an unimportant one by Mr. Cassel on “ ‘The 
Theory of Progressive Taxation.” To some extent the 
Economic Journal seems to be losing its character for im- 
partiality. “R. G.,” the author of “ City Notes,” is an old 
offender, but Mr. W. H. Dawson, on the subject of “ Ger- 
many’s Commercial Progress,” is a panic-monger of a 
new type. He assumes throughout his article that German 
militarism and Imperialism are doing wonders for German 
trade, that the German Emperor is marvellously useful to 
commerce, that Germany’s prosperity is a terrible thing for 
england, and that the Germans have succeeded in “ a policy 
of supplanting the English producer and distributor both 
at home and abroad.” If Mr. Dawson had really told us 
something about technical education we should have been 
grateful ; but when—ignoring the fact that German colonies 
are a hopeless and progressive failure with a total popula- 
tion of 8,000 whites—he writes : 

“Latterly a colonial school, established by private enter- 
prise but with State encouragement, has been carried on 
in Berlin with the object of affording special instruction 
to young men desirous of settling in the German colonies, 
either as agriculturists, planters, or merchants. . . . 
Dare one’s mind take so unheard-of a flight as to imagine 
such an institution being set on foot—at any rate on a 
popular basis—in England, nursing-mother of colonies 
though she is ?” 

—we cry, “Out upon such nonsense!” and turn with 
relief to a brilliant essay by Professor Edgeworth on “ Dis- 
puted Points in the Theory of International Trade,” in 
which the Oxford Professor criticises a previous article by 
Professor Achille Loria, and proves, if proof were needed, 
that he is not “impar congressus Achilli.” 

We are watching with great interest the appearance in 
English magazines of portions of M. Maeterlinck’s 
“ Mystery of Justice.” One of these appears in the North 
American Review for January. There are two striking 
paragraphs to which we would direct attention. One 1s 
historical, a reference to Napoleon’s three crowning acts 
of injustice—the three celebrated crimes which, according 
to Maeterlinck, proved his ruin: 

“The first was the murder of the Duc d’Enghien, con- 
demnec by order, without trial or proof, and executed in 
the trenches of Vincennes; an assassination that sowed 1n- 
satiable hatred and vengeance around the path of the erring 
dictator. Then the detestable intrigues whereby he lured 
the too trustful, easy-going Bourbons to Bayonne, that he 
might rob them of their hereditary crown; and the horrible 
war that ensued, a war that not only cost the lives of three 
hundred thousand men, but that swallowed up all the 
morality, energy, prestige of the Empire, and brought eclipse 
to its hitherto prosperous destiny. And lastly, the fright- 
ful, unpardonable Russian campaign, which culminated in 
disaster to his fortunes among the ice of the Beresina and 
the snowbound Polish steppes.” 

It is easier to see the effect of an act of injustice upon 
the character and destiny of a man than upon the characcer 
and destiny of a nation. The man, as Maeterlinck puts it, 
“has lost the exact sense of his personality and his power. 
He no longer clearly distinguishes between what is_ bis 
own and due to himself, and what he is constantly borrow- 
ing from the pernicious collaborators whom his weakncss 


has summoned. He has ceased to be the general who has 
none but disciplined soldiers in the army of his thoughts ; 
he becomes the usurping chief around whom are wily 
accomplices.” 

“Thrice and almost in the course of one year, have we 
seen this question leap forth and assume vast proportions ; 
America’s crushing defeat of Spain (though here the issues 
were confused, for Spain had too long been heaping blunder 
on blunder, thereby complicating the problem); the case 
of an innocent man sacrificed to the preponderating in- 
terests of his country; and the iniquitous war of the 
Transvaal. 

The Edinburgh Review and the Quarterly Review 
both devote a long first article to the reports of the Royal 
Commission on the subject of local taxation, and both 
begin with the remark that finance is likely to be the great 
and burning thing of the near future. ‘The national ex- 
penditure rose from seventy-one millions in 1880 to one 
hundred and seventy millions in 1900, and local expendi- 
ture rose from thirty-eight millions in 1875 to fifty-five mil- 
lions in 1895. 

Both reviewers condemn the majority report, and 
the Quarterly points out that it is not only often wrong 
in its origin, but also wrong in its facts, especially when 
it claims the approval of Mr. Gladstone for a_ ridiculous 
and impracticable scheme of assigned taxes. What strikes 
us most about both the Conservative and the Whig writers 
is, however, their inability to shed light upon the subject. 
‘The Conservative, indeed, has seized the advantage of 
Lord Balfour’s plan for dealing with grants in aid over the 
indiscriminate largesses proposed by the majority, but he 
doves not seem to be able to screw up his courage to deal 
with the big question of the rating of ground values. There, 
at any rate, the Edinburgh Reviewer is ahead of the 
Quarterly,, for he actually accepts the recommendation 
made by the five Commissioners who signed the brilliant 
report in favour of a special rate on site values. And ine 
sees that there would be no breach of faith, but, on the con- 
trary, much equity, ‘n enabling the occupier to deduct from 
the owner a moiety of any rate imposed by Parliament 
after the contract on which his premises were held was 
made. “ Unless, indeed, we assume that Parliament in 
1842 committed a gross wrong in requiring the tenant to 
deduct the income-tax from his landlord, we can see no 
answer to this argument.” ‘The Reviewer further says that 
practically all persons are agreed as to the necessity of a 
fresh valuation ; but he fails to express his opinion as to 
the expediency of rating unoccupied property and un- 
covered land in towns; a matter, he observes quaintly, 
“which has a political rather than a financial importance.” 
Both writers appear to see the absurdity of the Sfecla/or’s 


proposal for rating stock in trade. The Quarter/y Reviewer 
quotes the Poor Law Report of 1843 to show that the esta- 


blishment of this practice in the West of England drove 
the cloth trade to Yorkshire. 
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DUTCH QUICKLY TAUGHT 
By Mr. VAN BEEK, Certificated Teacher of Languages, 
Interpreter, and Translator. 
References by kind permission from 
Editors of Leading Reviews and Journals, University Graduates, 
Civil Servants, City Merchants, and others. 
For Prospectus apply THE ADELPHI TRANSLATING OFFICES, 
8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. Telegrams: ‘‘Varietal, London.” 


CHEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Healthy Situation on Otley Chevin. Bracing Moorland Air. 

Every facility for Outdoor Games and Exercises. Good Resident and Visiting 
Staff. Girls received from the ages ot 7 to 20. Boys are also received in the 
Junior School until the age of 11. 

The service of the house is performed by Ladies, who are qualified to train 
Girls in Domestic Work and Management if desired. 

Health Exercises conducted by Miss E. M. Parnaby, Pupil of Mrs. Josef Conn. 


Principal, Miss E. THomPson. 








BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD. 


Principal, Miss CLARK. 
Arm.—An all-round development of mind and body. 
Cuaracreristics.—A Simple, Free, Country Life. Great Thoroughness 
in Work, Small Classes. 
No Competition, Marks, or Prizes. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 


PaTRON (Late President) : 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 
all Navy and Army Examinations. 


Honours this year include: 3rd Assistant Clerkship, RN. ; 13th and 2gth on 
the Aritannia (both first trials); 2 Admissions to Sandhurst ; 1st place from 
Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes ; 2nd Class Classical Moderations, Oxford, &c. 


Apply to Rev. The Head Master, or Secretary, 32. Sackville-street, W. 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, S.E. 


Principal—F. W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc. 


Public School Training. 


Five Laboratories. 


Home Comforts. 


Practical Science Teaching. 


SCHOOLS. 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 





insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 
THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








CoL -LECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTU RES, &c. m 


are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ 
STOCK, which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and 
pictures by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 


A, LIONE cL ISAACS, 60, H: nyenantat, Londoa, S. Ww. 





] OOKS.—10,000 WAN T ED. List free. 43 each offered for 
Moore's Alps, 1864; Keats’ Poems, 1817; Life of a Sportsman, 1842; 
Tennyson's Poems, 1833; Poems chiefly L yric: al, 1830; Rape ot the Lock, 

1714; The Humnorist, 4 vols., 1819 ; Propert’s Miniatures, 1887. Out-of-print 
books supplied. State wants, Catalogues free. — HOLL AND CO., Book 
Merchants, joa eign 3 Street, Birmingham. 





| OOKS WANTED, &3 EACH OFFERED.—‘ Poems by 
Two Brothers,” Bers *Poems, chiefly Lyrical,” 1830; Tennyson's 

** Poems,” 1833 5 Shelley's ** Queen Mab,” 18:3; Keats's ** Poems,’ 1817; 

* The Humorist,” 4 vols., 1819. Rare Books supplied. State wants.—-BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


MIND IN EVOLUTION 


By L. T. HOBHOUSE, 
Late Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of C.C.C., Oxford, formerly 
Fellow of Merton College. 
8vo. os, net. 
MACMILLAN AND besoaied LIMITED, LONDON. 


The LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 


53, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
THE LARGEST AND BEST SELECTED STOCK OF BIBLES IN LONDON. 
THOUSANDS AT HALF PRICE. 
THE RED LETTER NEW TESTAMENT, 
WITH OUR LORD'S WORDS PRINTED IN RED. 
John XIV., 23. 
1s. 8d., 3 copies for 4s. 6d., or 13 for 18s., post free. 
Why not write for Lists? They will be sent post tree 








3,007 
THE NEWS- 
BOONS PAPERS 
and RE- 
BLESSINGS. | COMMEND 
THEM. 





6d. and 1/- per box at all Stationers. Sample box of all kinds 1/1 by post. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, | LTD., Waverley Works, EDINBURGH. 














ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
2 ° onthe minimum monthly balances of 

o when not drawn below £100. 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 

24 of 9 on deposits repayable on demand. 2: of > 
STOCKS AND SHARES 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 











Verlag von GEORG REIMER in BERLIN W. 35 


p > 1) Wochenfchrift fur Politik. 
| g a On Volkswirthschaft 
und Litteratur. 
Herausgegeben von 
Dr. Th. BARTH. 








Die Dation hat wiihrend ihres 17 

jibrigen Bestehens die 
liberale Weltanschauung auf allen Gebieten 
Preis pro Quartal | des dffentlichen Lebens vertreten. Sie bringt 
ausschliefslich Original artikel aus der Feder 








Mark 3.75. hervorragender Schriftsteller, Gelelhrten, 
Politiker. Sie schliesst in den Kreis ihrer Be- 

TERMS OF sprechung nicht blofs die Tagesfragen der 

. SuBscription. .. | Politik und die Probleme der Volkswirth- 
One Year. schaft, sondern auch bedeutende Erschein- 


Postal Union ... Fr. 46 | UBgen der Wissenschaft, der bildenden Kunst, 
Great Britain £1 16 7 | des Theaters und der schénen Litteratur ein. 
United States... $8.81 | Sie bringt philosophische Essays, biograph- 
Six Months. ische Skizzen, satirische Glossen zur Zeitge- 
— ‘sa 18 * schichte und kurze Erziihlungen. In den 
United States ... $4.40 handelspolitischen Kiimpfen der Gegenwart 
Three Months. nimmt die “NATION” als energische Vork- 
Postal Union... Fr.12] iimpferin der Handelsvertragspolitik eine 


Great Britain £0 9 6 | nervorragende Stellung ein. 
United States ...$2.29 | eo _ 

















NDEX.—The Index of Vol. IV. of THE SPEAKER 
(new series) may be obtained gratis on application 

to THE SPEAKER Office, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. Cloth covers for binding are supplied at 1s, 





BREAKFAST SUPPER, 


each, 





THE SPEAKER: 





January 18, 1902. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


VERSE. 
Grey (J. Temperley), A Village Apostle, and other Verses, 2s. 6d. H.R. Allen- 


son, 
Robinson, A. Mary (Madame Duclaux), The Collected Poems, Lyrical and 
Narrative, with Preface and Portrait, 7s. 6d. T. Fisher Unwin. 
Poetical Works of Robert Burns, with Life and Notes by William Wallace, 
L.D., with 21 Illustrations from original drawings, 6s. W. and R. 
Chambers. 
THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Puech (Aimée), Saint John Chrysostom (344-407), Translated by Mildred Par- 
tridge, 3s. Duckworth. 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 

Chevalier (Albert), Before I Forget: the Autobiography of a Chevalier 
d'Industrie, 16s. net. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Evans (Rev. John, B.A.), A Popular History of the Ancient Britons or the Welsh 
People from the Earliest Times to the end of the Nineteenth Century, ros.6d. 
Elliot Stock. 

Falkiner (C. Litton), Studies in Irish History and Biography, mainly of the 
Eighteenth Century, 12s. 6d. net. Longmans, Green. 

Harmer (Ernest George), The Story of Burma, “Story of the Empire Series,” 
1s. 6d. Horace Marshall. 

Rose (John Holland, M.A.), The Life of Napoleon I., including new materials 
from the British Official Records, 2 vols., 18s. net. George Bell and Sons. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Scott (E. H., B.A.), and Jones (Frank, B.A.), A First Latin Course, 1s. 6d. 
Blackie and Son. 

Owen (Rev. E. C. Everard, M.A.), Edited by, The Odyssey of Homer, Book I., 
* Blackie's Illustrated Greek Series,” 2s. Blackie and Son. 

Brown (John, B.A.), Edited by, Caesar, The Gallic War, Book III, “ Blackie's 
Illustrated Latin Series,” 1s. 6d. Blackie and Son. 

Cotterill (H. B., M.A.), The neid of Virgil, Book I., ‘* Blackie’s Illustrated 
Latin Series,” 2s. Blackie and Son. 

Shakespeare's ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing,” ‘‘ Warwick”. Shakespeare, 1s. 6d. 
Blackie and Son. 

Wells (E. A., M.A.), The Latin Period: an Elementary Exercise Book, 1s. 
Blackie and Son. 

** School Board for London: Report of the Evening Continuation Schools Com- 
mittee of the Nineteenth Session (1900-1901) of the Evening Continuation 
Schools,” 2s. 9d. ‘‘ Report on the Examination in Scripture Knowledge, 
1go1,”" rod, “ Extracts from the Report of the School Sauneeuent Com- 
mittee for the Year ended at Lady Day, 1901,” 2s. 6d. Offices of the Board 
and P. S. King and Son. 

Waverley ; or, "Tis Sixty Years Since, by Sir Walter Scott, with Introduction 
and Notes by E. E. Smith, with extracts from Scott's own Preface and 
Notes, 1s. 6d. A. and C. Black. 

Grands Prosateurs du Dix-Septi¢éme Siécle, edited by Louis Brandin, ‘‘ Cours 
Elémentaire Black.” A. et Charles Black. as. 6d. 

Les Aventures de Chicot (1580), par Alexandre Dumas, Annotées par A. R. 
Florian, M.A., ‘* Cours Elémentaire Black.” <A. et Charles Black. 

Harcourt (M. F. Vernon), edited by, * Madame de Sévigné" : selected Letters, 
** Blackie’s Little French Classics,” 4d. Blackie and Son. 

The Picture Shakespeare : Henry the Fifth, 1s. Blackie and Son. 


TRAVEL, 
Little (Mrs. Archibald), The Land of the Blue Gown, ars. net. T, Fisher 


nwin. 

Spender (Edmund, B.A.Oxon.), Two Winters in Norway, being an account of 
two holidays spent on snow-shoes and in sleigh-driving, and including an 
Expedition to the Laaps, 1os, 6d. net. Longmans, Green. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Naval Brigades in the South African War, 1899-1900, written by Officers 
attached to the various Brigades and edited by Surgeon T. T. Jeans, R.N., 
with an Introduction by Commander Chas. N. Robinson, R.N., with Maps, 
Plans, Illustrations, &c., 6s. net. Sampson Low. 

Mackinder (H. J., M.A.), Britain and the British Seas. Wm. Heinemann, 

Walpole (George), House of Commons’ Procedure, with Notes on American 

ractice, 1s. 6d. George Barber, Furnival Press, Holborn, 

* Israfel,” A Little Beast Book, 2s. 6d. net. At the Sign of the Unicorn. 

Beecroft (J.), Matter and Mind: how Connected, and the Laws that Govern 
Them, 6d. Elliot Stock. 

Buckley, Arabella B. (Mrs. Fisher), “‘ Insect Life” and ‘ Trees and Shrubs,” 
Cassell's ‘* Eyes and No Eyes Series,” 6d. each. Cassell. 

Allardyce (Paul), ‘‘ Stops”; or, How to Punctuate : a Practical Handbook for 
Writers and Students, 1s. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Levasseur (E.), The American Workman: an American Translation by Thomas 
S. Adams, Ph.D., edited by Theodore Marburg 12s. 6d. net. T. Fisher 


Unwin. 
FICTION. 

Mann (Mary E.), The Mating of a Dove, 6s. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Cobban (J. MacLaren), The Green Turbans, 6s. John Long. 

Naylor (James Ball), The Sign of the Prophet : a Tale of Tecumseh and Tippe- 
“canoe, 6s. A. Treherne. 

Alwyn (R.), From Downs to Shires : a Hunting Novel, 1s. A. Treherne. 

Wardham (Albert), Life versus Life; or, The Fight for Humanity, 6s. Elliot 
Stock. 

MAGAZINES, REVIEWS, AND ANNUALS. 

Annual List of New and Important Books added to the Public Library of the 
City of Boston (U.S.A.), 1900-1907. 

Atlantic Monthly, December and January, 1s. net each. Gay and Bird. 

Britannia, January, 6d. P.S. King and Son. 

Debrett's House of Commons and the Judicial Bench, Illustrated with 800 
Armorial Engravings. Dean and Son. 

Edinburgh Review, January, 6s. Longmans, Green. 

English Historical Review, January, 5s. Longmans, Green. 

Humane Review, January, 1s. net. Ernest Bell. 

North American Review, January 15, 2s. 6d. W. Heinemann, 

Nuova Antologia, Roma. 

Review of Reviews, January 10, 6d. Mowbray House. 

Rivista Moderna, Politica E Litteraria. Roma. 

The Liberal Magazine, Vol. [X., forming a Political Record for the Year 1901, 
ss. Liberal Publication Department 
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NOTICE. 


THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for copies, 
and Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


should be addressed to “ THE EpiTor,” and ADVERTISEMENTS 
to “ THE MANAGER.” 


The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him, 
though he will make every effort to return such safely, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE. 


Home. Foreign Postal Union. 
BD svcsscanes » «£6 6 o =a £1 10 0 
Half-yearly...... 014 0 Half-Yearly .... O15 © 
Quarterly ...... 0 7 0 Quarterly ...... o 7 6 


Cheques should be made — to THE SPEAKER Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., and crossed “London City and Midland Bank.” 
THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad : 
Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Paris—Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Galignani’s Library. 
Leipzig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 
Capetown—Messrs. Gordon and Gotch; Messrs. J. C. Juta 
and Co. 
Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans 
Gade, 41 and 43. 
Stockholm— Norden and Jephson. 
United States—The International News Company, 83 and 
85, Duane Street, New York; and Agents. 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama, and Singapore—Messtrs. 
Kelly and Walsh. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. 
Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 
Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Co., 164 and 165, 
Mount Road. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Narrow 
Full column. 
Page. 4 Page. } Page. 4 Page. 
Front cover, or 
first page facing 
ere £10 0 o £5 0 0 £210 0 £3 6 8 
Back cover, or 
last page facing 
matter...........++. »- 9 0 O 410 0 25 0 3 6 @ 
Other pages. ......... Seo 4£800 300 213 4 
Smaller spaces—tos. per inch, broad column. 
6s. 8d. ,, narrow ,, 
1s. per line, broad _,, 
—" narrow ,, 


Advertisements should be received no? Jater than Thursday 
morning in each week. 


WORLD TRAVEL, 
ORGANISED BY HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S., B.Ch., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and CONNOP F. S, PEROWNE, 


CRUISE 

On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht “ARGONAUT.” 
Tonnage 3,273; H.-P. 4,000. Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 
SAILING AS FOLLOWS TO THE MEDITERRANEAN : 

January 18th to February 10th.—From Marseilles to 
Palermo, Jaffa (for Jerusalem), Alexandria (for 
Cairo), Malta, and back to Marseilles. A 24 days’ 
Cruise for 27 Guineas and upwards. Return 
Ticket London, Calais, Paris, Marseilles included. 

This Cruise is under the auspices of the Co-operative Cruising Company, Limited. 





£10 10s. and £13 138s. TOURS to ROME via the 
MONT CENIS and ST. GOTHARD ROUTES. 
Extensions to Naples, Assisi, Perugia, Siena, 
Florence, Venice, Milan, and the Riviera. 


£12 12s.6d. TOURS to FLORENCE and VENICE. 
£10 10s. WINTER SKATING and _ TOBOG- 


GANING PARTIES to CHAMONIX or to 
GRINDELWALD. 





Full particulars from the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh-gardens, 
Euston, London, N.W, 
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THE SPEAKER. 





THE SPEAKER. 


ABBREVIATED LIST of Clubs, Reading Rooms, &c., where 
THE SPEAKER may be found. 


Lack of space prevents our giving anything like a thoroughly comprehensive list ot clubs and reading rooms taking 
THE SPEAKER, but for the benefit of our readers who are travelling we publish below an abbbreviated selected list 
in different parts of the United Kingdom, which may prove useful to them. The Secretary of any club taking the paper 
and desiring to be included in this list should write to the Manager, SPEAKER Office, 14, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Aberdeen, Royal Northern Club. 

Abergavenny Club. 

Acton Priory Constitutional Club. 

Amherst Club, Hackney. 

Andover Club. 

Andover, County Club. 

Ashford Liberal Club. 

Ayr County Club. 

Bacup Liberal Club. 

Banbury Conservative Club 

Barnsley and District Conservative Club. 

Bath, Larkhall Liberal Club, 

Bath, Walcot Liberal Club. 

Bayswater Club, W. 

Bedford Club. 

Bedford Liberal Club. 

Belfast, Ulster Club. 

Beverley Club. 

Beverley News Rooms. 

Birmingham, Clef Club. 

Birmingham, Old Edwardian Associa- 
tion. 

Birmingham Press Club. 

Birmingham Victorian Club, 

Bishop Auckland Club. 

Blackburn, County Club. 

Blackpool, Wainwright Conservative 

Club. 

Blandford Constitutional Club. 

Boscombe Club. 

Bournemouth, Arts Club. 

Bournemouth (West) Conservative Club. 

Bradford and County Conservative Club. 

Bradford Junior Conservative Club, 

Bradford Liberal Club. 

Brighouse Liberal Club, 

Brighton Carlton Club. 

Brighton Liberal Club. 

Brighton Smugglers’ Club. 

Bristol, Brunswick Square Liberal Club. 

Bristol, Church Road Liberal Club. 

Bristol, Clevedon Liberal Club. 

Bristol, Totterdown Liberal Club. 

Burton-on-Trent Liberal Club. 

Bury, Trevelyan Club. 

Cambridge and County Liberal Club. 

Cambridge Conservative Club. 

Cambridge University Carlton Club. 

Campbeltown Club. 

Cardiff, Central Liberal Club. 

Cardiff, County Ciub. 

Carlisle Conservative Club. 

Cathays Conservative Club. 

Chelsea Conservative Club. 

Church (Lanes.) Liberal Club. 

Clevedon Constitutional Club. 

Colchester Liberal Club. 

Colne Liberal Club. 

Colonial Club, Whitehall, S.W, 

Cork County Club. 

Coventry Liberal Club, 

Coventry Reform Club. 

Crediton Constitutional Club. 

Dalton-in-Furness Liberal Club. 

Darlington Conservative Club. 

Darlington Liberal Unionist Club. 

Dawlish Constitutional Club. 

Deal, Wellington Club. 

Dorking Club. 

Dublin, Alexandra Club. 

Dublin, Fitzwilliam Club. 

Dublin University Club. 

Dundee, Eastern Club. 

Dunfermline Club. 

Dunstable and District Unionist Club. 

Durham County Club. 

Eastbourne, Devonshire Club. 

East Oxford Liberal Club. 

Eccentric Club, W. 

Edinburgh, Philosophical Institution. 

Edinburgh, Scottish Conservative Club. 








Elgin Club. 

Exeter and County Ciub. 

Exeter, Devonshire Liberal Club, 

Falmouth Subscription Rooms, 

Folkestone Masonic Club. 

Folkestone, Radnor Club. 

Freemantle, Harcourt Liberal Club. 

Friends’ Mission Institute, E. 

Frome Liberal Club. 

Gainsboro Working Men's Institute. 

Galway County Club. 

Glossop Liberal Club. 

Gloucester Liberal Club. 

Greenwich Conservative Club. 

Grosvenor Club, W. 

Halifax, Borough Club. 

Halifax Club. 

Harrow Constitutional Club. 

Hastings, County Conservative Club. 

Hawick Liberal Club. 

Herne Bay Club. 

Hertford Conservative and Liberal Union- 
ist Club. 

Hopton Liberal Club. 

Horsham Club. 

Huddersfield, Church Street Conservative 
Club. 

Hull Club. 

Hull Constitutional Club. 

Ilfracombe Constitutional Club, 

Ilkley Library. 

Ipswich and Suffolk Club. 

Ipswich Institute. 

Ipswich Reform Club. 

Junior Conservative Club, S.W. 

Kendal Conservative Club. 

Kensington Constitutional Club, S.W. 

Keynsham Liberal Club. 

Kidderminster Masonic Club. 

Kidderminster, St. John’s Institute. 

Kilkenny, Home Rule Club. 

Kingston, Albany Club. 

Launceston Liberal Association. 

Leeds and County Conservative Club. 

Leeds Building Exchange. 

Leeds Catholic Club. 

Leicester and County Liberal Club. 

Leith Liberal Club. 

Leith, Merchants’ Club. 

Letter Sorters’ Library, Paddington. 

Lewisham Conservative Club. 

Limerick Junior Club. 

Lingfield Park Club, Lingfield. 

Liskeard Conservative Club. 

Littlehampton, Club and 
Rooms. 

Louth Liberal Club. 

Luton Liberal Club. 

Maidenhead Constitutional Club 

Maidstone Conservative Club. 

Malvern Club. 

Manchester, Arts Club. 

Manchester, Ellesmere Club. 

Manchester Freemasons’ Club. 

Manchester, Gladstone Liberal Club. 

Manchester Reform Club. 

Margate Club. 

Merthyr Tydfil Public Reading Room. 

Mitcham Conservative and Unionist Club. 

Moffat Club. 

Mortlake, Sheen House Club. 

National Liberal Club, S.W. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme Liberal Club. 

Newton Abbot Club. 

Northam, Evans Liberal Club. 

Northampton Conservative Club. 

Northampton Masonic Club. 

Nottingham, Gladstone Club. 

Nottingham Liberal Unionist Club. 

Nuneaton Conservative Club. 


Reading 





N.W. Railway Institute, London, N.W. 
Oswaldtwistle Conservative Club. 
Oswaldtwistle (Lancs.) Liberal Club. 
Otley Unionist Club. 
Ottery Liberal Club. 
Oxford Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Oxford Reform Club. 
Paisley, Beaconsfield Club. 
Paisley Liberal Club. 
Plymouth Club. 
Plymouth Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Plymouth Liberal Club, 
Pontefract Conservative and Unionist Club, 
Press Club, E.C. 
Preston Reform Club. 
Putney Constitutional Club. 
Reading, Athenzum, 
Reading Liberal Club. 
Reigate Constitutional Club. 
Richmond, Reading Room. 
Ripon Liberal Club, 
Rochester and County Club. 
Roscommon Club. 
Royal Colonial Institute, S.W 
Rugby Club. 
Rushton (Lancs.) Liberal Club. 
Rye, Dormy House Club. 
Southampton, Royal Southern Yacht Club. 
Southampton Royal Yacht Club. 
Salop, South Shropshire Club. 
Sandown Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Sandown Liberal Club. 
Savage Club, S.W. 
Scarborough Club. 
Sheffield Athenzeum. 
Sheffield, Eccleshall Liberal Club. 
Sheffield, Eccleshall Road Conservative 
Club. 
Sheffield Reform Club, 
Sheffield, The Club. 
Sheffield, West End Conservative Club. 
Southampton, County Club. 
Southampton, Gladstone Working Men's 
Club. 

Southampton, Hartley College Library. 
Southampton, Highfield Reading Room. 
Southampton Liberal Club. 
Southampton, Polytechnic Institute. 
South Kensington Conservative Club. 
Southsea Club. 
South Shields Liberal Club. 
Spalding Constitutional Club. 
St. Bride’s Institute, E.C. 
St. Leonards Club. 
Stockport Central Reform Club. 
Swansea Liberal Club. 
Taunton, Somerset County Club. 
Trowbridge Club. 
Thirsk, The Institute. 
Tipperary County Club, 
Tullamore, King’s County Club. 
Tunbridge Wells, Nevill Club. 
Ventnor, I. of W., County and Castle Club. 
Victoria Club, W.C. 
Wakefield and County Club. 
Watford Conservative Club. 
Wednesbury Liberal Club. 
Weston-super-Mare Constitutional Club, 
Weston-super-Mare Liberal Club. 
Westward Ho Union Club. 
Wigan Reform Club. 
Wilsey (Bradford) Conservative Club. 
Wivenhoe (Essex) Reading Club. 
Wokingham Club. 
Wolverhampton Corservative Club. 
Wolverhampton, Villiers Reform Club. 
Worcester, City Club. 
York, Conservative Club. 
York, St. Leonard's Club. 

And many others. 
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THE NEW STAMPS 


are engraved with the head of King Edward VII., but there is no change in 
the portrait of the inventor of GENUINE 

















which is embossed, as a trade mark, upon all outer covers and inner tubes. 


55s. per pair. Of all cycle agents. Wired or beaded edges optional. Guaranteed 
for thirteen months. 


The Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Company, Ltd. 


Trade Mark. Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham; and branches. 
Bal 


SHORT SEA TRIPS SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
From London throughout the Y i IN STITUTION. | 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds ... £11,700,000. 
The Surplus at last Investigation was £1,423,000. 























Sixty-five per cent. of the Policies which became claims by death 
during 1900 were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that 
the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates of other 
Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition of consider- 
ably over 59 per cent. to the Original Assurances. 





LONDON: 17, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
GIBRALTAR, MOROCCO COAST, CANARY ISLANDS, WEST END BRANCH: 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 
AND MADEIRA. HEAD OFFICE: 6, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





Trip taking about 25 days, making altogether a most enjoyable 
holiday at the moderate fare of 


1 lees dailies _ Prudential Assurance Company, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT and all modern improvements. LIMITED, 
STEWARDESS CARRIED, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
For illustrated handbook apply to 
FORWOOD BROS. & CO., 


Morocco House, | 
St. Mary Axe, E.C. ; 


or to THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices. Invested Funds .. .. i... «.  £40,000,000 


FOUNDED 1848. 








CAN BE RENEWED 


AGAIN AND AGAIN the Patent Everlasting 


POROUS 
BLOTTER 


AND 


PAPER 
WEIGHT 


Durable. 
Economical. 


BY PLACING IN A 
CLEAR FIRE. 


Plain, 6d.; Post 
Free, 9d. 


Hand Painted, 
ls. ; Post Free, 
ls. 3d. 





fe Price Lists and 
Press Opinions Free 
on Application. 





METHOD OF USING BLOTTER. 


THE EVERLASTING BLOTTER AND ADVERTISING CO., Limited, 
8 and 9, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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